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Building a Communist Society 


INCREASE IN PRODUCTION MOST IMPORTANT TASK 
By MARSHALL NIKOLAI A. BULGANIN, Premier of U. S. S. R. 
Delivered before a joint session of the Supreme Soviet, Moscow, U. S.S. R., February 9, 1955 


and trust by appointing me chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
I thank you, comrades, for the honor and I assure you that 
I shall devote all my strength to justify your confidence. 
First of all, I must assure the Supreme Soviet that in all 
its activities the Council of Ministers will continue to carry 
out consistently the policy worked out by the Communist 
party; the policy of building a Communist society, of further 
consolidating the might of the Soviet state, of strengthening 
the alliance between the working class and the collective farm 
peasantry—a policy of strengthening peace and security. 

The implementation of such a policy guarantees the further 
flourishing of our Socialist state and the raising of the 
people's well-being. 

The whole activity of the Communist party and of the 
Soviet state is subordinated to the lofty task of constantly 
improving the life of the workers. 


( ; OMRADE Deputies, you have accorded me a great honor 


Heavy INDUSTRY OUTPUT 

Heavy industry has always been and remains the founda- 
tion for the further upsurge of our national economy. Its 
present output is nearly three and a half times greater than in 
the pre-war year of 1940. Our highly developed heavy in- 
dustry is the great, historical achievement of the Communist 
party and of the Soviet people. 

As a well known, heavy industry has rendered a wonderful 
service to the cause of the constitution of socialism and the 
consolidation of the independence of our homeland. 

Heavy industry is the basis of the indestructible defensive- 
ness of the country and of the might of our valiant armed 
forces. 

Recall, comrades, the fearful years of the great fatherland 
war 


If, at that time, there had been in our country no mighty 
economic basis, no heavy industry, we would not have tri- 
umphed over the enemy armed to his teeth. 

Heavy industry insured for us the freedom and indepen- 
dence of our homeland. 

Heavy industry insures the development of all branches of 
our national economy, agriculture, light and food industry, 
and therefore is the source of a constant rise in the prosperity 
of the Soviet people. 

In order to advance agriculture, which gives raw material 
to the light industries, it is necessary to supply it with a suf- 
ficient number of tractors, harvester combines and other farm- 
ing machines. Only heavy industry is able to give us all this. 

In developing heavy industry, we have always followed and 
we shall follow the directives of the great Lenin and of the 
faithful continuator of his work, Joseph Vissarionovich Stalin. 

The policy of the preferential development of heavy in- 
dustry, which the party has defended in a fierce struggle 
against class enemies and their agencies, is justified by the 
entire course of building socialism in our country. That policy 
corresponds to the vital interests of the Soviet state and our 
people. 

AGRICULTURAL OUTPUT 


A very important task of the Government will be to carry 
out measures worked out by the Central Committee of the 
Communist party in regard to the development of Socialist 
agriculture in order to safeguard the ever-growing require- 
ments of the population in food products and of industry in 
raw materials. 

In this connection, an enormous importance should be at- 
tached to the resolution passed recently by the plenary session 
of the Central Committee of the Communist party of the 
Soviet Union, in which the task of increasing grain produc- 
tion during the next five or six years up to 10,000,000,000 
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poods (a pood is about thirty-six pounds) and to raise the 
production of basic products of animal breeding by two or 
two and a half times. 

The plenum of the Central Committee of the party has in- 
dicated the ways and means by which it is possible to reach the 
solution of that nation-wide problem. 

Among these means, beside the increase of agricultural 
yields and the reduction of the losses at harvests, the most ac- 
cessible and rapid means is the putting under cultivation of 
virgin fallow lands. Already in 1956 the sowings of these 
lands will extend to no less than 28,000,000 to 30,000,000 
hectares. 

A most important reserve in the production of grain is also 
the increase of the area under corn in the country, from 
3,500,000 to 28,000,000 hectares. 

The increase of grain production, and particularly of so 
fertile a cultivated plant as corn, will allow resolving in a 
radical manner the problem of creating basic fodder produc- 
tion for animal husbandry. 

The solution in five or six years of such colossal problems 
in agriculture is absolutely realistic and within the means of 
the country. But to achieve that it is necessary to mobilize 
all forces of the collective farm peasantry, of the working 
class and of the entire Soviet people in order to bring agri- 
cultural production to a new higher level on the basis of most 
modern technology and of advanced and highly productive 
working methods, which are completely mastered by the 
advanced workers of our agriculture. 

Information reaching us from all the provinces of the 
country tells us that the toilers of the cities and villages warmly 
approve the resolution of the plenary session of the Central 
Committee and are ready to carry it out. 

Party and Government organizations must put themselves 
at the head of the fight to do everything necessary to carry 
out the task envisaged by the Central Committee. 

On the basis of the further development of heavy industries 
and of agriculture, the production of consumer goods— 
clothing, footwear, food products, utensils and goods to meet 
the cultural needs of the population—will be increased. 

Special attention should be paid to further development of 
Soviet science, to bring science even closer to the task of solv- 
ing urgent problems of the building of communism, to raise 
its role in technical progress and in the advance of Socialist 
culture. 

Comrades, Deputies, our most immediate task in the field of 
management of national economy is fulfillment of the state 
plan for this year—the decisive year of the Fifth Five-Year 
Plan. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 


According to the state plan for the development of the na- 
tional economy in 1955, the total gross production of industry 
is planned to increase, in comparison with 1954, by some 9 
per cent. 

Industrial output this year will be 80 per cent higher than 
in 1950. 

This means that we shall fulfill the industrial five-year plan 
as scheduled. 

Production in heavy industry will rise even more. It will 
increase, over the five years, by 84 per cent. 

In comparison with last year, the conveyance by road-motor, 
river and sea transport was increased considerably. 

In agriculture serious work on the fulfillment of the deci- 
sion of the January plenum of the Central Committee of the 
party will have to be carried out this year. The plan provides 
for a considerable increase in the production of grain, indus- 
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trial crops, potatoes, vegetables, meat, milk, eggs and wool. 
ome resources of agricultural raw materials provided for 
by the 1955 plan will insure a further expansion of the pro- 
duction of mass consumer goods which, as compared with 
1950, will increase by 71 per cent. 

The year 1955 will be a year of a further upsurge in the 
material prosperity and in the cultural standard of the life of 
the people. 

Compared with last year, national income will rise by 10 
per cent. The remuneration of workers and employees will 
increase, the incomes of peasants in kind and money will rise, 
and there will be more housing. 

Fulfillment of the national economic plan for the present 
year will demand maximum mobilization and better use of ex- 
isting economic resources and hard work of our whole people. 

A further rise in labor productivity is of the greatest im- 
portance in the solution of tasks set by the plan. The growth 
of labor productivity is a most important factor in achieving 
more production, lower costs and greater savings. However, 
it must be admitted quite frankly that we have serious short- 
comings in this important task. The growth of labor pro- 
ductivity lags behind the tasks set in the Five-Year Plan. 

Comrades, we must not forget the instructions of Vladimir 
Ilyich Lenin on the decisive importance of labor productivity 
in the building of a new society. We must bear in mind the 
fact that only as far as the productivity of all public labor is 
increased shall we be able to increase public consumption. 
Much has been done in our country for the technical equip- 
ment of labor and making it easier, and raising the qualifica- 
tions of working people. This work must continue. 

We must improve the organization of labor and secure the 
fulfillment and overfulfillment of the schedules of produc- 
tivity of labor fixed for 1955, bearing in mind that these 
schedules are far from being excessive. 

The solution of economic tasks facing us depends to a con- 
siderable extent on the application in all branches of national 
economy of advanced technical methods. Our technical suc- 
cesses are indisputable. 

By commissioning the first industrial power station operating 
on atomic energy, projected and built through the efforts of 
Soviet scientists and engineers, our country made a realistic 
step in the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 

As already stated, we are engaged now in devising a more 
powerful electrical station working on atomic energy. But 
however great are our achievements tn the domain of technical 
progress, there are still many serious shortcomings in many 
branches of the national economy. 

Some of our scientific and research institutions are lagging 
behind in devising machines and production methods corres- 
ponding to the present level of world technical achievements. 
The same can be said about industrial undertakings, which 
are slow in the practical application of modern industrial 
methods. 

It is necessary to correct all this. It is necessary to improve 
the work of ministries, scientific institutions and technical 
workers engaged on such matters so that technical progress 
in our country is speeded up all the time. Ministers and mana- 
gers of Government departments must be held responsible for 
carrying it out, because it is an important state task. 

One of the conditions for the successful development of na- 
tional economy is the state’s material reserves. Reserves mean 
our might and strengthening of the country’s defense capa- 
city. Therefore, it would be an unforgiveable mistake to m i 
attention from this most important task or to yield to the 
temptation of solving private, present problems at the expense 
of the state’s reserves. 
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To increase the state’s stock of raw materials, manufactured 
materials, fuel, industrial goods and foodstuffs is our most 
important task. 

The party is constantly pursuing a policy of all-round and 
steady economic and cultural development of all the republics 
and regions belonging to the great Soviet Union. 

Recently some ministries have been turned from all-Union 
into Union-republic ministries. In this connection a sub- 
stantial proportion of enterprises has been turned over from 
all-Union control to Union-republic control. Making use of 
new and more elaborate means, the state and economic organs 
of the Union republics must improve their leadership in 
economic and cultural development. 


BuDGET MEASURES 


The fulfillment of the 1955 state budget, which has been 
approved by the Supreme Soviet of the U. S. S. R., demands 
that all ministries, enterprises, construction establishments 
and economic organizations apply strictest economics, give 
daily attention to the problem of lowering costs and insure 
making the prescribed saving. 

We are obliged to strive to achieve a more perfect and 
cheaper state apparatus and to improve its works, eradicating 
bureaucratic methods of management, improving the stand- 
ard of organizational work and the responsibility for the 
tasks entrusted in all sections of the administration. 

Cultivation of the sense of what is new, advanced and pro- 
gressive in all leaders, both great and small; wide use of the 
initiative of the working masses and constant development of 
criticism and self-criticism are a decisive condition for the 
further perfection of the work of the apparatus. 

There are still many shortcomings in all fields of our state 
work in economic and cultural building, the removal of which 
will call for considerable effort on our part. 

The Deputies who have been debating the state budget 
here have made a number of correct and critical remarks ad- 
dressed to ministries and departments. The Government will 
study the declarations of the Deputies and will take the 
necessary measures to remove the shortcomings noticed by 
them. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


Comrades, Deputies, yesterday you listened to the speech 
made by Comrade Molotov, the Foreign Minister of the 
U. S. S. R. His speech contained a correct analysis of the 
present international sifuation and he fully explained the 
policy of the Soviet Government. 

Unanimous approval of the foreign policy of the Soviet 
Government by the Supreme Soviet of the U. S. S. R. once 
again confirms that this policy corresponds to the essential 
interests of our people. At the same time the policy corre- 
sponds to the aspirations and hopes, not only of our people, 
but also of the peoples of other countries. 

Peoples have no stronger desire than the desire for peace. 
The Soviet Government, by all its actions, has proved and is 
proving that it stands for peace and defends the cause of 
peace, that it contributes continuously to the easing of in- 
ternational tension and the establishment of normal relations 
with all the peoples. 

We build our relations with other states guided by the 
desire to assist the cause of strengthening peace, strictly ob- 
serving the principle of noninterference in the internal affairs 
of other countries. 

We stand for such negotions and aim at such agreements 
with foreign countries as would lead to a relaxation of ten- 
sion in international relations. It is self-evident that any 
negotiations can be successful only if the other side, too, 
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strives to the same goal. We think that under modern con- 
ditions this is the only real road which could produce positive 
results. 

The Soviet Government will consistently continue to pursue 
the policy of peace and general security which has been justi- 
fied and proven by practice— a policy of friendly relations 
with all nations. 

The normalization of the international situation and the 
improvement of relations between countries would promote 
the establishment of mutually advantangeous economic rela- 
tions between the interested states based on equality. 

Every country must be able to sell freely all that it can 
and to buy all it needs from other countries, without any 
discrimination. 

As regards our country, we stand for extensive trade with 
all countries, irrespective of their state or social structure. 

It is clear to all that without trade that would take respec- 
tive interests into account there can be no normal relations be- 
tween countries. The expansion of international trade rela- 
tions and the removal of barriers obstructing businesslike 
economic cooperation could greatly assist the improvement 
of relations between states. 

We believe that in the capitalist countries there are sound 
forces that will find means to improve relations between coun- 
tries in the interests of maintaining peace and the security 
of the peoples. 

The Soviet Union is a peaceful country. She does not 
threaten anyone and does not prepare to attack anybody. We 
strive to develop political, economic and cultural relations with 
all countries that want to have such relations with the Soviet 
Union. 

During the years of war against Fascist Germany there 
existed a close cooperation between the Soviet Union, the 
United States and Britain, later joined by France. That co- 
operation gave, as it is known, positive results. It could 
also continue now, in peacetime. 

It is not our fault that the situation has changed. At present 
the Government of the United States tried to build its rela- 
tions with us not on a basis of mutual understanding, but on 
the basis of a policy from a position of power. Such a policy 
is a dangerous policy. It leads not to cooperation but to the 
worsening of relations. It does not lead to a restriction of 
the armaments race and is fraught with the threat of un- 
leashing a new war. 

The aggressive policy of the United States and her prepara- 
tion for the unleashing of a new war should not be under- 
estimated by us. 

The reactionary circles of the United States and of the coun- 
tries depending on it endeavor to revive German militarism 
and to include a remilitarized Western Germany in the agres- 
sive military groupings of the Western powers. 

In Asia, too, they are setting up military blocs, organizing 
military povocation against the Chinese People’s Republic and 
intervening in her internal affairs. 

The American Government has embarked on the dangerous 
road of aggravating the situation in the area of Taiwan 
(Formosa) . 

It increases there its armed forces, navy and air forces, and 
continues to conduct a policy of provoking war. 

Not taking account of the legitimate rights of the Chinese 
People’s Republic and trampling upon international agree- 
ments, the United States seized an ancient and inalienable 
part of the territory of China—the island of Taiwan—and 
transformed it into a hotbed of military provocations in the 
Far East. 

One cannot help but wonder at the attitude assumed by the 
United Nations in connection with this problem. Until now, 
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it has not condemned the aggressive action of the United 
States against China and has not demanded from the United 
States the immediate withdrawal of her armed forces from 
Taiwan and the restoration of the legitimate rights of the 
Chinese People’s Republic. 


CHINESE UPHELD 


The policy of the Chinese Government concerning that 
problem has called forth our complete approval and support. 

The Chinese People’s Republic attracts the sympathy of the 
Soviet people and of all of progressive mankind precisely be- 
cause she is leading a struggle for a just cause, for the honor 
and independence of her country. In that noble cause, the 
Chinese people can reckon with the help of their faithful 
friend, the great Soviet people. 

The United States continues to expand the network of its 
military bases around peaceful countries and to conduct an 
intense armaments race. In this, a special stress is laid on the 
development of the air force and of atomic weapons. 

For a long time an atmosphere of war hysteria has reigned 
in the United States. Political and military leaders frequently 
make warlike statements and threats. Some of them went 
so far as to appeal openly for the use of atomic weapons 
in a war against peace-loving states. 

One must call to order those madmen who are rattling the 
atom bomb. This is demanded by the peoples, and no Govern- 
ment, of .whatever country, can disregard it. 

The policy of the aggressive forces of the capitalist camp 
shall not catch our peoples unawares. 

Aggressors, it seems, seriously think that the more they 
threaten the more we get frightened. We have heard many 
threats, but the Soviet people is not easily frightened and 
nobody could succeed in frightening it. 

In the present circumstances the Soviet Union will continue 
to stand as a sentinel of peace and increase its military de- 
fense. 

The Government of the Soviet Union will strengthen col- 
laboration and brotherly friendship with the Chinese People’s 
Republic and with all other People’s Democracies, will work 
to restore German unity on a peaceful and democratic basis, 
to broaden and augment cultural and business relations and 
cultural exchange with all the countries that maintain normal 
relations with the Soviet Union. 

What can one say of those short-sighted politicians who re- 
gard our peaceful disposition as a kind of manifestation of our 
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weakness? They must remember, first of all, the recent les- 
sons of history, the fate of the Hitleritte aggressors. It is 
known that there have been other adventurers who conspired 
against our Motherland. 

They all have met with a shameful defeat. 

Our people have always been able to stand up for themselves 
and have given a crushing rebuff to all who have made an 
attempt against their freedom and independence. So it will be 
in future. 

As before, it must be our task to put unhesitatingly into 
effect the teachings of Lenin, to be constantly vigilant and 
guard like the apple of our eye our armed forces and the 
defensive capacity of our country. 

During the great patriotic war the Soviet Army showed its 
superiority over the opponent's army, and our armaments 
surpassed the armaments of the German Army, at that time 
regarded as the best among the capitalist countries. 


INCREASED MILITARY STRENGTH 


To maintain in future the superiority achieved by Soviet 
arms over the capitalist armies the Central Committee and the 
Government carried out a great task during the post-war 
period and achieved great success in supplying our armed 
forces with new, most modern arms and military technique. 

As present we have a first-class, well-armed and militarily 
fit Army, Air Force and Navy, ready to accomplish any task 
set by the Communist party and the Soviet Government to in- 
sure the firm security of our country. 

The strengthening of the defensive power of the state and 
the maintenance of the military fitness of the gallant armed 
forces on the level dictated by the interests of our country, 
the internation] situation and the developments in military 
science will continue to remain one of the main cares of our 
party and Government. 

Comrades, Deputies, the unbreakable union of the people, 
the Government and the Communist party, the moral and po- 
litical unity of the Soviet society, the friendship of our peo- 
ples and the readiness of the Soviet people to work heroically 
for the good of the Socialist fatherland have always been ihe 
mighty source of the strength of the Soviet state. 

There can be no doubt that in the future, too, the working 
class, the collective farm peasantry and the intelligentsia of 
our country will spare no effort to raise still further the might 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and to achieve 
new success in the building of communism. 


Human Equality versus Class Rule 


THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER BY COMMUNIST PARTY 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Secretary of State 
Delivered to the Foreign Policy Association, New York, N. Y., February 16, 1955 


RESIDENT NASON, Mr. Luce and members and 
friends of the Foreign Policy Association: I can assure 
you it is very pleasing for me to be again meeting with 

the Foreign Policy Association. You spoke, Mr. Luce, of 
friends. I have found many and have many within this asso- 
ciation. This is to me a sort of an anniversary because I think 
that I addressed first the foreign Policy Association almost 
exactly thirty-five years ago, and I'm glad you're still willing 
to have me speak again. Now I know through these years of 
the good work that this association has been doing, and I am 
delighted that it is still going on under able, dynamic leader- 
ship trying to bring to our citizenry a better understanding 
of the difficult and complex problems of foreign affairs. 





I 


This foreign policy for which your organization is named, 
this foreign policy of ours has as its broad objective the effort 
to enable our people to enjoy in peace the blessings of liberty. 
Now we find that under present world conditions we cannot 
achieve that goal for ourselves by thinking only of ourselves. 
We must also help other people to be free. Thus, we find 
that enlightened self-interest combines with high principle to 
lead us to do for others what if conditions were reversed we 
would like others to do fer us. 

Our task is not an easy one, nor is it a task that can be 
discharged without sacrifice and risk. These days, for example, 
stormy winds are blowing from Moscow and from Peiping. 
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In Moscow, Foreign Minister [Vyacheslav M.} Molotov 
pours 17,000 words of abuse upon the Western powers. And 
in Peiping Foreign Minister Chou [En-lai} bitterly assails the 
United States and threatens to use all the force at his command 
to capture Formosa. 

A heavy responsibility devolves upon the President daily, 
and upon the Congress, in making delicate decisions which 
may spell the difference between peace and war. 

Now all of us would like to see peace permanently assured, 
and we long for some simple and, especially, for some certain 
formula which would relieve us of the present and prospective 
anxious tasks. But perhaps we are learning a needed lesson, 
and that is that there is no easy way to — 

Twice in our generation efforts have been made to secure 
peace by broad agreements to abolish war. The pact at Paris 
in 1928 binds over sixty nations to renounce war as an instru- 
ment of national policy. But shortly after it was made, the 
nations fought in Europe, Asia and Africa. 

The United Nations Charter of 1945 bids sixty nations to 
refrain in their international relations from the threat or use 
of force. But there had been armed aggression in Korea which 
was promoted by Soviet Russia, and later Communist China 
was found guilty of armed aggression in Korea. 

It is good that mankind should by great pronouncements 
demonstrate its hatred of war and its determination to outlaw 
war. The idealism that —— those pronouncements is in- 
dispensable. But it would be dangerous to assume that treaties 
or Pledges alone would relieve us of the burdensome tasks we 
undertake in the struggle for peace. 

Treaty pledges, no matter how solemn, will never restrain 
powerful and ambitious rulers who do not accept the restraints 
of moral law and who are not responsive to the will of the 
people. As against such despots there must be other and fur- 
ther restraints than words. 

Thus, the struggle goes on. We dare not relax, for the 
moment of relaxation is a moment of peril. Treaty declara- 
tion must be backed by a purpose that is ever sustained, by 
an intelligence that is ever alert, and by power which is ever 
ready and able to punish aggressors so that aggression will 
not pay. 

Whenever the advocates of peace seem to lack those quali- 
ties, then peace is in jeopardy. On the other hand, so long 
as those qualities are manifestly present, then we can have 
good hope that the battle for peace will be won. 

That hope is the more justified because modern weapons 
possess such immense destructive power. That fact is fright- 
ening. But the very fact that it is frightening means, I hope, 
that the most reckless will pause before taking action which 
would bring modern weapons into play. 

During these days the Soviet and the Chinese Communists 
are probing, probing deeply into the intentions and the resolu- 
tion of the free nations. But we need not feel worried or 
despondent for what the despots will discover from their prob- 
ing ought, I think, to restrain them. 

In Europe there seems to be no retreat from the basic resolve 
to create the Western European Union and so to end the dis- 
unity of Europe. To replace that disunity and weakness with 
unity and with strength will be the greatest single contribution 
which could be made to the cause of peace. 

In Western Europe there are over 200,000,000 highly civil- 
ized people. They possess in the aggregate the intellectual and 
the material resources to be both prosperous and safe—pro- 
vided, provided only that they are hited in spirit and properly 
organized to work together. When this unity is achieved, 
great things will come about. Western Europe will have not 
only the strength to solve its own internal and external prob- 
lems but it will be a mighty force to preserve world peace. 
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In the Far East the United States has responded to the 
desire of others that we join with them to assure their security. 
And during the last four years the United States has become 
a party to security treaties with Korea, Japan, the Republic of 
China on Formosa, the Philippines, Australia and New Zea- 
land. And also, we have joined the eight-power Manila pact 
for the security of Southeast Asia. 

The total of these security treaties is a mutual security sys- 
tem which, starting from the Aleutian Islands in the north, 
runs in a great arc to the South Pacific. And this constitutes a 
defensive bulwark for freedom in that part of the world. 

What has thus been done by many nations is of the utmost 
importance. Also important is the manner in which the 
United States has played its part, particularly during recent 
days. 

When the Congress convened last January, it was organized 
by the Democratic party. So when the Manila pact and the 
China treaty were submitted, they were submitted by a Repub- 
lican President, to a Democrat-controlled body. And the same 
was true of President Eisenhower's request for Congressional 
authority to use the armed forces of the United States in the 
Formosa area. 

Despite that political division, the two treaties were ratified 
and the Congressional authority was granted and this was 
done promptly and with virtual unanimity. 

These events demonstrate a capacity for action which is 
certainly needed in the world today. Too often representative 
processes lead to such partnership and such consequent delays 
that hostile forces are encouraged to believe that the democ- 
racies are inherently ineffective. 

The Government of the United States has shown the con- 
trary. Partisanship is wholly subordinated to the national 
good, so that action of great importance could be taken with 
deliberation, but with decisiveness. 

For this the nation can be grateful to the leadership and 
the general membership of both parties in the Congress. And 
I know that they would want me to pay special tribute to 
Walter F. George, who, as chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, carried the heaviest aggregate burden 
of responsibility in relation to the three acts to which I refer. 

We can, I think, all take just pride, as Americans, in this 
demonstration of national unity and capacity. Because of it, 
free men throughout the world can face the future with 
better hope and with new confidence. 


III 


During these days that I refer to when the capacity of 
representative form of government has been demenstrated in 
the United States, there has been occurring in Moscow an 
extraordinary demonstration of despotic disarray. The Prime 
Minister, the head of the Soviet State, was peremptorily sum- 
moned to a high Soviet session in the Kremlin and subjected 
to the public humiliation of hearing another read his resigna- 
tion and his confession of ‘‘my guilt.’’ 

Now with that Communist verdict we need not quarrel. 
But the full significance of what has occurred is still intrigu- 
ing and still somewhat obscured and it may well be that the 
last act of this drama has not yet been played. 

Undoubtedly, what we see is in part an elemental, personal 
struggle for power. But also one can perceive the outlines 
of a basic policy difference. There must in Russia be those 
who are primarily concerend with the welfare, the security 
and the greatness of the Soviet Union and its people. But 
there are others who would have the Soviet Union and its 
power serve primarily as a tool of international communism 
and as a means for achieving its world-wide ambitions. These 
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two ends, one symbolized by the state and the other by the 
party, do not always coincide. 

To us the party and the state in Russia usually seem indis- 
tinguishable, eed many individuals serve in dual capacities. 
But Lenin and Stalin constantly emphasized the distinction 
between the two. “The party,” said Stalin, “is not and can- 
not be identified with state power.” 

We also should keep that distinction in mind. The time 
may come—and I believe that it will come—when Russians 
of stature will put first their national security and the welfare 
of their own people. They will be unwilling to have that 
security and that welfare subordinated to the world-wide am- 
bitions of international communism. If their point of view 
should prevail, then indeed there could be a basis for worth- 
while negotiations and practical agreements between the 
United States and the new Russia. Then there might be re- 
activated the historic friendship between our countries and our 


peoples. 
IV 


Now let me turn to deal with some of the substantive prob- 
lems which arise out of two of the Far Eastern treaties to 
which I have referred—the China treaty and the Manila pact. 

The United States is firmly committed to the defense of 
Formosa and the Pescadores. Those islands became part of 
the Japanese Empire in 1895. They continued as such for 
half a century, until they were relinquished by Japan as a 
result of her defeat in war—a defeat principally wrought by 
the efforts and the sacrifices of the United States. 

These islands form an important part of the Western Pacific 
defense system which I have described. And the people on 
those islands eagerly seek our help. 

Thus Formosa and the Pescadores have been, and are, prop- 
erly a matter of concern to the United States. 


ENTRUSTED WITH AUTHORITY 


In 1945 our long-time Ally, the Republic of China, was 
entrusted with authority over these islands. In 1950, when 
the aggression against Korea occurred, President Truman 
ordered our Pacific fleet to defend Formosa against possible 
Chinese Communist attack. Now, our determination has been 
converted into our mutual defense treaty with the Republic of 
China. 

It is important to note that the treaty, except as it relates 
to United States territories, covers only the islands of Formosa 
and the Pescadores, and an armed attack directed against those 
islands. The Congressional authority to secure and protect 
Formosa and the Pescadores against armed attack, and to make 
secure and to protect what the act calls “related positions and 
territories” is to be exercised as the President judges that ‘“‘this 
would be required or appropriate in assuring the defense of 
Formosa and the Pescadores.” 

The President did not use our armed forces to help the 
Chinese Nationalists to hold the Tachen Islands and Yushan 
and Pishan [Penshan}, lying some 200 miles north of For- 
mosa. These islands wese virtually unrelated to the defense 
of Formosa and the Pescadores. We did help the Chinese 
Nationalists to evacuate these islands and to regroup their 
forces, and the result was to avoid a bloody and wasteful 
battle which would have inflamed public emotions. Thus, 
Nationalist China and the United States have made an impor- 
tant contribution to the cause of peace. 

It has been suggested that the Nationalist Chinese should go 
further and should surrender to the Chinese Communists 
coastal positions which the Communists need to stage their 
announced attack on Formosa. 

It is doubtful that this would serve either the cause of peace 
or the cause of freedom. 
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The Chinese Communists have been the initiators of vio- 
lence in this area. They have already formally declared their 
intention to take Formosa by force. If the Chinese Nationalists 
now oblige by making it easier for the Chinese Communists 
to conquer Formosa, will they be less apt to do so? I gravely 
doubt it. e 

The United States has no commitment and no purpose to 
defend the coastal islands as such. I repeat, as such. The basic 

urpose is to assure that Formosa and the Pescadores will not 
* forcibly taken over by the Chinese Communists. However, 
Foreign Minister Chou, of the Communists, said that they will 
use all their forces to take Formosa and they treat the coastal 
islands as means to that end. When the Nationalists volun- 
tarily evacuated the Tachen Islands, the comment of the Chi- 
nese Comunists was, and I quote from their radio: ‘The 
liberation of these islands has created favorable conditions— 
not for peace—favorable conditions for our People’s Libera- 
tion Army in the liberation of Formosa.” 

Thus, the Chinese Communists have linked the coastal posi- 
tions to the defense of Formosa. That is a fact which, as 
President Eisenhower said in his message to Congress about 
Formosa—and I quote— ‘“‘compels us to take into account 
closely related localities.’’ Accordingly, we shall be alert to 
subsequent Chinese Communist actions, rejecting for ourselves 
any initiative of warlike deeds. 

It is hardly to be expected of course, that the Chinese Com- 
munists will renounce their ambitions. However, might they 
not renounce their efforts to realize their goals by force? 

Such renunciation of force is one of the basic principles of 
the United Nations, and the United States had hoped, and I 
may say still hopes, that the United Nations may be able to 
effect a cessation of the present hostilities. 

President Eisenhower in his message to Congress dealing 
with this matter, made clear that the United States would 
welcome any action by the United Nations that might bring 
an end to the active hostilities in this area. The Government 
of New Zealand has brought this situation before the Security 
Council, and the United States, in the interest of peace, went 
to the length of voting to invite the Chinese Communists to 
come to the Security Council to discuss the matter. 

In 1950, the Chinese Communists had accepted a Security 
Council invitation in relation to Korea. However, this time 
the Chinese Communists contemptuously rejected the invita- 
tion. 

We sincerely hope that this decision of the Chinese Com- 
munists is not irrevocable and that they will abide by the 

rinciples of the United Nations rather than challenge by 
orce the defensive obligations of this country. In any event, 
we believe that their attitude toward the United Nations 
Security Council has not ended the responsibility for the 
maintenance of international peace and security.’ 

It should not, moreover, be carelessly assumed that peace 
and security are necessarily promoted merely by the non- 
Communist nations indefinitely piling up one-sided concessions 
to the Communist nations. 


DANGER IN ASIA 


A great danger in Asia is the fear of many non-Communist 
peoples that the United States has no intention of standing 
firmly behind them. Already that fear has mounted to the 
danger point. We accepted in Korea an armistice which the 
Chinese Communists boisterously misrepresented as ‘‘victory’’ 
for them. We acquiesced in an Indochina armistice which re- 
flected the defeat of French Union forces at Dienbienphu. We 
aided the Tachen evacuation. The reasons were compelling, 
nevertheless the result added a few square miles more to the 
Communist domain. 
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If the non-Communist Asians ever come to feel that their 
Western allies are disposed to retreat whenever communism 
threatens the peace, then the entire area could quickly become 
indefensible. 

As the situation now exists, neither the cause of freedom, 
nor United States security, nor world peace and security, would 
be promoted by undermining the faith of the free Asian peo- 
ples in our strength and in our willingness to use that strength 
to restrain those who violently menace liberty. The American 
people have, through the Congress, made their own resolu- 
tion clear. That is a verdict which the Government accepts 
as sound and which it will soberly execute. 


v 


Let me now turn to Southeast Asia. In a few hours I shall 
be going to Bangkok to attend the first meeting of the Council 
created under the Manila pact for the security of Southeast 
Asia. 

We shall at Bangkok deal with the problem of organizing 
the treaty council. And also, we shall begin to deal with three 
substantive problems assigned to the council, namely: military 
security, security against subversion directed from without, 
and economic welfare. I obviously cannot here tonight antici- 
pate what the decisions will be, but I am confident that our 
gathering will show the advantages of cooperation between 
the East and the West. 

There are some Asians who retain a fear derived from past 
colonial relationships, that close ties with the Western powers 
will lead to their he dominated by the Western powers. 
It is essential that that fear should be dispelled. 

An important step in that direction has already been taken 
at Manila, where we drew up the treaty, and where on the 
inspiration of President [Ramon] Magsaysay the eight powers 
there signed the Pacific charter. And by that charter we dedi- 
cated ourselves to promoting self-government and to securing 
independence for all countries whose people desire it and 
are able to undertake its responsibilities. And also, we agreed 
to cooperate in the economic, social and cultural fileds in 
order to promote higher living standards, economic progress 
and social well-being. 

However, words alone are not enough. It is necessary to 
infuse these words with the breath of life. That, I hope, will 
be done at Bangkok. Those who gather there will meet as 
equals. And we shall, I think, working together, find ways to 
diminish the risk of armed attacks against the treaty area 
and the danger of subversion from without. And also we 
shall begin to study economic problems. These, to be sure, 
are not capable of any dramatic and spectacular solution, but 
they do respond to steady, painstaking and sympathetic efforts. 

The first task is to deal with fundamentals and that we are 
ready to do and already beginning to do, particular in the 
realm of education. For example a number of United States 
universities and colleges are cooperating with Asian institu- 
tions such as those in Thailand, the Philippines and Pakistan. 

Many United States technicians are serving in Asia in eco- 
nomic, educational and health tasks and their number is being 
steadily increased. Our cooperation is already beginning to 
show results in better food and better health. And we are 
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taking together the first steps to expand trade, to increase 
private investment and to raise standards of living. In such 
ways we can justify man’s faith in freedom. 

And, indeed, there should be no cleavage between the West- 
ern and the Asian nations. Our own concept of the nature of 
man had its beginning in Asia, where East and West met. 
We believe that all men are the creation and the concern of a 
universal God and that he has endowed every person with a 
right to develop in accordance with the dictates of his indi- 
vidual reason and conscience. : 

That religious faith, politically translated into the Magna 
Charta, the French Declaration of the Rights of Man, and 
our own Declaration of Independence was, as Lincoln said of 
our Declaration, nothing exclusive, but designed, he said, to 
provide “liberty, not alone to the people of this country, but 
hope for the world for all future time.’’ 

And we also realize full well that if human liberty is to be 
a reality it must have an economic as well as a political founda- 
tion. The impoverished and the destitute cannot be truly free. 
So we recognize that economic values are essential to give 
reality to the moral and political values that we cherish. 

Such a philosophy is something very different indeed from 
that of Soviet communism. 

Soviet communism denies the rages ge of human equality 
and instead substitutes the principle of class rule. 

It denies that men are capable of self-government and sub- 
stitutes the principle of dictatorship, the so-called dictatorship 
of the proletariat. 

It denies nationalism, except as nationalism can be used as a 
slogan to drive a wedge between the East and the West and 
prepare the way for an absorption of the peoples by inter- 
national communism. 

It preaches a new doctrine of segregation. The peoples of 
Asia, it is said, must be segregated from the peoples of the 
West. The new nations of Asia must be segregated from 
association with others. 

The guile behind this is obvious. The Soviet and Chinese 
Communists know that their combined power can dominate 
the Eurasian continent. And if only the other nations of 
Europe and Asia can be made to stand alone they will be 
unable to resist the iron embrace of international communism. 

Just a year ago, at the Berlin conference, Mr. Molotov de- 
nounced our North Atlantic Treaty Organization and he pro- 
posed as a substitute a European security system which would 
exclude the United States. And now, in the same vein, the 
Soviet and Chinese Communists are denouncing the Manila 
pact. Why? Because it may bring to Southeast Asia the 
strength needed to resist Communist aggression. 

This Bangkok conference to which we go will enable the 
free nations of the West and of the East to begin together a 
vital demonstration. They can show that through association 
as sovereign equals they can each help the other to independ- 
ence, security and well-being. 

That result accords with the high ideals with which our 
nation was founded. It is in keeping with what our people 
have sought throughout their history. So our delegation goes 
to Bangkok with confidence, because we know that our mis- 
sion is sustained by national faith and by national purpose. 
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Trade Agreements Should be Extended 


FREE ENTERPRIZE MEANS COMPETITION NOT DOMESTIC MONOPOLY 
By CHARLES P. TAFT, President, Committee for a National Trade Policy, Inc. 
Delivered before the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives, February 7, 1955 


H. R. 1 over the past 10 days. Those who have testified 

in support of H. R. 1 have included spokesmen for 
practically every large organization whose pees concern is 
with the national interest. The bill has also been supported 
by many individuals representing many industries or groups 
of industries. On the other hand, almost all of the testimony 
in opposition to the bill has come from groups which were 
worried about some particular product or some particular 
segment of their industry. 

There have been allegations of specific injury calling for 
protection. There have also been broader-based attacks on the 
bill. Take the question of defense. The people in one frag- 
ment of the chemical industry, part of the watch industry, 
some segments of the petroleum industry, and some of the 
electrical industry have told you that more tariff reductions will 
hurt our defense production facilities. But Secretary Dulles 
and Secretary Wilson, who worry about our defenses on a 
full-time basis, have said that we need H. R. 1 to keep our 
defenses strong. 

Consider the question of employment. The glass workers, 
pottery workers, fishermen, mine workers, and hat workers, 
have told you in effect that they are afraid some of them may 
lose their jobs if this bill is passed. But the national organi- 
zations of the CIO and the A. F. of L. and the Railway Clerks 
say that this bill will help American labor and will increase 
job opportunities. And the Secretary of Labor agrees with 
them. 

Very much the same pattern has held in the testimony of 
business and other groups. Representatives from a score or 
so of different industries have testified that H. R. 1 is bad 
for their business. But broadly-based business groups, like 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, the CED, and the 
Committee for a National Trade Policy and the groups that 
represent just people, like the League of Women Voters, 
say that this bill is good for the national economy. 

This distinction occasions no surprise to anybody. It is the 
same distinction that existed 10 years ago, in 1945, when the 
only previous debate on increased authority for the reciprocal 
trade-agreements program took place. Then, as now, the 
pottery industry, the glass industry, the organic chemical 
group, the glove industry, the hatters and others told you that 
the trade-agreements program would destroy them. Then, 
as now, the administration and the broad national groups 
representing labor, industry, and the consumer, denied it, and 
opposed the position of these industries. Then, as now, I 
stood here before this committee and urged the continuation 
and expansion of the reciprocal trade-agreements program. 
Many of you gentlemen behind the bench today were present 
then to hear both sides of the issue. 

The plain fact is that few industries which have to face 
foreign competition like the idea. Except for the once rare 
but now more numerous business statesmen like John Cole- 
man, Charles H. Percy, and Clarence Randall, not many are 
ready to agree that the foreign competition they face in this 
market may be good for them. Yet when they get off to 
one side, away from the worries and strains of their own 
particular businesses, and think of themselves as part of the 
whole American economy, most of them are driven to this only 
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possible answer—that more foreign trade is good for this 
Nation, good for its foreign policy, good for its defense, 
good for its jobs, and good for its consumers. 

This is one basic fact we should not lose sight of. Most 
Americans, including most businessmen, are for the continued 
gradual reduction of our tariffs. There have been Gallup polls, 
polls by the League of Women Voters, polls by Congressmen 
of their constituents, and other straw votes. The Gallup polls, 
like the others, show more Republicans for reducing the tariff 
than for raising it. I think it is fair to say that of those Ameri- 
cans who express an opinion there are twice as many for the 
continuation of the program as are against it. In the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for August 4, 1953, Senator, then Con- 
gressman, GEORGE BENDER, of Ohio, reported on a poll made 
of every elected Republican precinct committeeman and woman 
in Ohio. In response to the question “Do you approve of the 
reciprocal trade-agreements program?”’, 3,330 said ‘Yes’ and 
only 1,970 said “No.” The most extraordinary poll, because 
it came last year in New England, which used to be the 
stronghold of protectionism, was the New England Council. 
The poll showed that 63.5 percent of the 800 businessmen 
polled were in favor of lower tariffs. 

Though the leaders on both sides of this issue have not 
changed much since 1945, except perhaps for a little graying 
at the temples, the world in which we live has changed a great 
deal. Time has proved that we who spoke on our side of the 
debate in 1945 were better prophets than those who opposed 
us. Although our imports of goods, as greatly feared then as 
now, have increased from $3.9 billion in 1944 to $10.9 billion 
in 1953, our gross national product has in the same period 
increased from $211 billion to $364.8 billion and our em- 
ployment to record figures. Our exports have risen again 
well above the wartime lend-lease levels to $15.6 billion in 
1953 and contributed substantially to our high employment 
and prosperity. If the reciprocal trade-agreements program 
has hurt us, it has been a hurt very well concealed. 


THE OPPOSITION RECORD 


I don’t for a moment want to leave the impression that some 
of the industries that have spread their complaints before 
you over the past 10 days don’t have problems. Of course 
they have problems. In some cases the problems may not be 
) ae as serious as they would have you believe. For sick in- 

ustries, some of them have displayed an enormous amount 
of vitality, tenacity, and financial resources in attempting to 
defeat H. R. 1. 

To be sure, some of these industries, like the chemical, 
electrical, and cotton-textile- goods producers, may be con- 
fusing sickness with growing pains. The spectacle of these 
enormous vital industries threatened by a trickle of foreign 
imports is a picture which defies belief. 

They are still as much Pe pry of gloom today when they 
talk about tariff and the effects of its possible reduction as they 
were in 1945. 

In 1945 Mr. Rose, of the American Tariff League, described 
the bill for new authority, a possible 50-percent cut from 
then existing tariff levels, as involving “the possible break- 
down of the American market, American price structure, 
American wage level, and American living standards by open- 
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ing the gates of this country to widespread competition with 
the products of other countries with the thing we grow or 
make in this country.” 

On November 5, 1953, in a statement to the Business Ad- 
visory Council, Edgar Queeny of Monsanto wrote just what 
he and his associates have told you here: 

“Should not the United States freeze present duties until 
their full effect in a surplus economy can be observed? For, 
even at their present level, our adverse balance during the 
first 6 months of 1953 indicates that before too long we may 
again see apple selling by the unemployed during this Re- 
publican administration, too.” 

This is the official position of the opponents of H. R. 1 in 
1955 as it was in 1953 and 1945. On January 26, Mr. 
Anthony, of the American Tariff League, said here that the 
President's program includes the ingredients of general eco- 
nomic distress which could help set off a downward trend in 
the national level of prosperity. 

These people, for all their extraordinary business record 
since 1945 and their optimism in their annual statements to 
stock holders, are professional pessimists when they talk to 
Congress about tariffs. 

Mr. Calvin Campbell of Dow, about the same time as Mr. 
Queeny’s statement of 1953, said in a speech to the American 
Tariff Léague: 

“We know that in isolated instances we excel in technology 
or other advantages to a degree sufficient to offset the wage 
differential.” 

THE CHEMICALS INDUSTRY 

Now really. Would you believe that with such a poor 
opinion of the strength of our economy and of their own 
industry the chemical industry would put into new pest 
in 1954 $1.2 billion and project $1.5 billion for 1955? But 
that they did, and it is better evidence of their real judgment 
than what they feel and say here about the tariff and its effects. 
They produce annually $20 billion of goods and chemical 
exports for the first 9 months of 1954 were running at the 
annual rate of $894 million excluding special military items, 
against only $242 million of imports. They have grown 10 
percent a year for 25 years, and developed more than 7,500 
new products in that period. 

Mr. Campbell and Mr. Queeny and Mr. Lehner are more 
concerned about synthetic organics. Very well. The total 
production in this category was about $4 billion, of which 
$300 million was exported in 1953 against only $50 million 
imported. Mr. Lehner admitted to you that in the coal-tar- 
chemical category of synthetic organics, where incidentally, ex- 
ports still exceed imports, no more than $10 million in 1953 
was competitive under Tariff Commission determination. A 
recent check of Tariff Commission data shows that the accurate 
figure for competitive coal-tar-chemical imports was only $5.8 
million in chat year. 

This is a price question, not one of taking away business. 
Here is what a purchasing agent of one of the smaller chemical 
companies told his own industry a few weeks ago: 

“The howls against chemical imports are even more redi- 
culous than those of the sick coal industry against imported 
crude oil. Imported oil is a tiny fraction of the problem, 
but it makes the best headlines. What the coal industry really 
wants is a return to steam locomotives, no gas pipelines, lower 
wages, and subsidized exports. It has done a notoriously poor 
job of uniting to find new uses for coal and it seems deter- 
mined not to face the future problem of atomic energy. The 
healthy chemical industry should devote less energy to fight- 
ing a few imports and more toward new production techniques 
of superior competitive products where imports are a threat. 
And, to give due credit, ultimately American manufacturers do 
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meet the threat by lowering their prices, revealing their exces- 
sive profit margins, and claiming that they were about to do 
so anyway. (Just between us purchasing agents, most of us 
know why the prices come down.) 

“Incidentally, some of those who rail against imports of 
chemicals have been remarkably avid in importing new chemi- 
cal ideas from abroad, to the certain detriment of less alert 
competitors. Synthetic detergents came out of Germany two 
decades ago. Thorazine originated in France. Versatile poly- 
urethane is a powerful newcomer from Germany which 
promises to make deep inroads into the foam-rubber business. 
My own company has felt the competition of reserpine, an 
importation from India. Instead of yelling to Congress about 
how our business has been hurt by this ‘foreigner,’ we are 
rushing development of new specialties of our own which we 
believe will be even more effective. Like the rest of our in- 
dustry, we are constantly searching around the world for new 
ideas to relieve the ills of mankind. That's competition and 
that’s progress, and the beneficiary is the American citizen's 
comfort and his pocketbook. 

“It is to your own self-interest on three counts to keep in- 
ternational competition active. First, as purchasing agent for 
your own company, your job should be to lower your com- 
pany’s costs in any legitimate way you can while insisting on 
the triple standard of quality, service, and price. If you 
haven't the courage to combat the arguments of the ‘one-stand- 
ard-all-American-price’ boys, you will do your management a 
favor by resigning and letting your secretary copy prices from 
vendors’ catalogues and the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 
Your self-interest also requires that you keep American com- 
petion alive as protection against foreign monopoly, and most 
experienced purchasing agents don’t need to be told how to 
distribute your purchases to keep them all bidding.” 


THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


I don’t need to add much about the electrical industry. Its 
production reached $17 billion in 1953 and it exported $800 
million in that year. Imports were a little over $50 million, 
or one-third of 1 percent. 

As to electrical equipment for power plants, the domestic 
industry still retains considerably over 98 percent of the 
American market. Phil Reed told this committee last week 
he was particularly concerned about sales of foreign equip- 
ment to the United States Government, and pointed out the 
very great difficulty the American industry had in competing 
with foreign producers. 

It seems to me there is one extremely significant aspect of 
this situation which has not been emphasized. That is the 
matter of economy to the United States Government which 
merely having foreign bidders in the picture appears to afford. 
In the case of the eight large generators for the Dalles Dam 
the General Electric bid was over $114 million below that 
of the nearest foreign bidder—English Electric. In the case 
of generators for Chief Joseph Dam, after the first bids were 
thrown out, Westinghouse secured the contract with a reduc- 
tion of $716,000 from its original bid price, or a reduction of 
about 14 percent. 

One is forced to wonder whether it is not the pressure 
on profits which causes leaders of the heavy electrical 
equipment industry to testify against foreign competition 
rather than pressure on costs. These two cases e one 
believe that United States industry can in fact compete on this 
kind of equipment if it is forced to. In any case, as was 
admitted by Messrs. Reed and Price, this is not a tariff problem. 
Tariffs on heavy electrical equipment are only 15 percent ad 
valorem and H. R. 1 would, at the maximum, bring a reduc- 
tion in duty of 2.25 percentage points in 3 years. 
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FREE ENTERPRISE AND COMPETITION 


Do these men really understand what free enterprise means 
as an American institution? It means competition. It cer- 
tainly does not mean a domestic monopoly of the American 
market. Of course we believe in policing our domestic com- 
petition here, but since when have we ceased to complete do- 
mestically in standards of pay? Wages are low elsewhere 
because they can’t poduce as efficiently or at as low costs. We 
stay ahead on know-how and ingenuity with high wages. Do 
- remember your Kipling? Here the skipper of the Mary 
Gloster: 


“They copied all they could follow, 
But they couldn’t copy my mind, 
And I left ‘em sweating and stealing 
A year and a half behind.” 


Americans worry about foreign cartels. Cartels are not 
progressive. The cartel mind tries to eliminate risk taking, 
which is an essential part of the free-enterprise system. Is 
there not perhaps a little of the cartel psychology involved 
in an unwillingness to meet competitive pricing? 

Free enterprise depends on free choices and flexibility and 
mobility, not on fixing the pattern forever. Robert Calkins, 
president of the Brooklings Institution, put it right 2 weeks 
ago. ‘‘No settling down to established practice is in sight. 
Instead wave after wave of technological innovation is in 
prospect." The president of the Methods Engineering Council 
of Pittsburgh said the same thing 2 days later and applied it 
to the tariff. While conceding that tariff protection is some- 
times necessary on a temporary basis, he maintained that “a 
tariff which permits a company to do business without the 
necessity for improving its methods is a dangerous expedient.” 

Free enterprise depends on integrity, too. That is not pro- 
moted by phony statistics to prove that Great Britain, for in- 
stance, is a high tariff country. The United Kingdom im- 
poses its tobacco and gasoline taxes at the time of import of 
the raw materials or finished product. This is not a protective 
device or trade restriction at all, but a revenue producing 
measure, such as the United States taxes tobacco oak gasoline 
for revenue. If you take these taxes out, the United Kingdom 
tariff average, even on the American Tariff League basis, is 
4.6 percent, lower than ours at 5.6 percent. 


How HiGH Is Our TARIFF? 


Calling our tariffs ‘low’ depends upon ignoring what is 
kept out by the tariff. Below there is a table showing the 
rates on some important chemicals with their 1952 import 
figures in dollars, which indicate how prohibitive rates keep 
out imports. 

Calling us low in relation to Canada is shown up in another 
chemical table where in all but one case entry to Canada is 
free while our tariff is the equivalent of 40 percent ad valorem. 


PROBLEM AREAS 


Many industries do have problems. I don’t know that 
hand-blown glass should be put down so much as an industry. 
Is it not rather an art? As such it competes not on price but 
on prestige and taste. The tariff can’t help it much; it would 
take an embargo. Are we going to embargo prestige and 
taste and art that belongs to foreigners? 

Nobody could deny that the hat industry has been plagued 
by the insistence of American men and women on going 
bareheaded. Do we therefore put an excise tax on bare 
heads ? 

COAL 


The coal problem, like that of the wool textile business, is 
the problem of a sick industry. Let us by all means do all we 
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can to help each cure itself. But let us have ail the facts, not 
the selected ones which coal spokesmen and their auxiliaries 
bring to this committee. 

Let me give you a few basic ones. 

1947 was the all-time peak production year for bituminous 
coal. Since 1947, through 1953, bituminous coal demand 
has decreased by 155 million tons. 











TABLE I 
Rate in 
Value of | effect on 
bomen Tariff schedule and commodity (com- — in :. 
Piven modity description abbreviated) imports, | ed ta el 
1952 | equivalent 
thereof 
SCH. 1. CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTS: 
24 | Chemical compounds, n. e. s.: Thous. 
dols. Percent 
20 percent or less alcohol......... 2 67.0 
20 to 50 percent alcohol.......... () 103.7 
Ethers and esters, 20 to 50 percent 

Pe iii d.5b dee Sees whi BEI (1) 100.6 
Medicinal preparations, etc., over 50 

I 6 5 53. sung Spi batoed yar 5 83.9 
Flavoring extracts, etc., except from 

Cuba: 

20 percent or less alcohol......... 3 50.3 

20 to 50 percent alcohol.......... 12 50.4 

Over 50 percent alcohol....... ge Q) | 73.3 

26 | Diethylbarbituric acid, salts, etc........ (4) 250.0 
28 (a) | Benzyl acetate, etc., and other synthetic 

odoriferous or aromatic chemicals, 

UM, Sao utsd Nee sun aaa aura se) 104 55.8 
Synthetic tanning materials?.......... 6 68.9 
Coal-tar medicinals: 2-benzyl-4, etc., 

I I ii oki denes cece 81 45.1 
Photographic chemicals (coal tar) ?.... 3 50.8 
a ea eee 2 51.4 
Alizarin, natural; indigo, natural; etc., 

ee n° 15 49.3 
All other finished coal-tar products, 

a aes dh giaate 6k wo 6 51.1 

31 (a) | Cellulose acetate waste............... (1) 163.6 
ee (1) 67.3 
75 | Spirit varnishes, less than 5 percent 

Ee nr eee 1 50.4 

WP Ee I ia cc nnancvcauenacres 1 87.6 














1 Indicates imports of less than $500. 
2 Values and equivalent ad valorem rates are in terms of American 
selling price or United States value. 











TABLE II 
Manufactur- Duty 
ing invest- 
Product + Ser io 
Canada ! Canada United States 
Ethylene glycol |?$25,000,000 | Free...... (3 cents per pound plus 15 
(antifreeze). percent ad_ valorem); 
about 40 percent ad 
valorem. 
Polyethylene 13,000,000 |....do....| (4 cents per pound plus 
(resin). 30 percent ad valorem); 
about 40 percent ad 
valorem. 
Magnesium 10,000,000 | 20 percent | (20 cents per pound); 
metal. about 73 percent ad 
valorem. 
Phthalic anhy- 6,000,000 | Free...... (3% cents plus 20 percent 
dride. ad valorem); about 40 
percent ad valorem. 














1 Exclusive of converters. 
2 Estimated. 
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What was the composition of this decline in demand? 
Bituminous lost: (1) 82 million tons in railroads, largely to 
diesel oils; (2) 38 million tons in space heating to natural 
gas and light fuels; (3) 35 million tons in exports; (4) 
29 million tons to other industries. 

Coal consumption in public utlilities increased 26 million 
tons. There have also been minor gains in other categories. 
Compared to this coal loss of 155 million tons in 6 years, 
heavy residual fuel oil consumption increased by only 11 
million tons equivalent over the same period. Six million tons 
of this was in public utilities where coal consumption in- 
creased by 26 million tons. 

In the face of that record, how can the president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad come in here and blame residual oil 
for anything? His answer to Mr. MILLs on this implied that 
he would not mind the injury to the coal business if only 
residual oil were domestically produced; that domestic pro- 
ducts in the last analysis were to be preferred to foreign, 
irrespective of price and convenience. Are these his instruc- 
tions to his own purchasing agents? Doesn’t he support 
foreign trade at all? Has he ever added up the exports and 
imports which his railroad carries in and out of New York, 
New Jersey, Philadelphia, and Baltimore? 

Residual oil is not “dumped.” Over a period of 7 or 8 
years, except for 20 months total, the barge-delivered price 
of heavy fuel oil in New York Harbor area was higher on 
an equivalent basis than barge-delivered coal. The prices 
fluctuated independently. The coal people have never made 
any request to the Government under the Anti-dumping Act. 


There is no evidence that shutting out residual oil hel 
coal. In the first 10 months of 1954, use of residual oil by 
public utilities reporting to the Federal Power Commission 
dropped 21.4 percent from the prior year, coal increased 
| percent (more than accounted for by new facilities), and 
natural gas increased 13.6 percent. 

Shutting out residual oil definitely hurts American manu- 
facturers in 30 States employing 30,000 people in manufac- 
turing for export to Venezuela. They send $170 million of 
goods paid for by the 80 percent of Venezuela residual oil 
imports that would be excluded by the proposed 5-percent 
quota. 

So far as national defense is concerned, existing mines by 
going to a full week without overtime could add 150 to 200 
million tons of coal a year. With all the shifts that have 
taken place to oil and gas, even with our present industry 
capacity, 400 million tons of bituminous in 1954 plus 70 
million tons is ample for war needs. According to the latest 
Bureau of Mines data, current capacity in the bituminous 
industry actually is 670 million tons. 


The real employment problem in coal mining is the turn 
to strip mining, which accounts for fully 25 percent of total 
bituminous production. This is a technological change op- 
posed as vigorously by the United Mine Workers as is the 
importation of residual oil, but with less publicity. This is 
because strip mining emp!oys many fewer people, and has no 
place for most of the skills of deep miners. In fact, of the 
142,000 out of work since 1947, the loss of 85,000 can be 
attributed to improvements in technology and productivity. 
How much of this is better machinery in deep mines and how 
much strip mining, is a question the coal people had better 
answer to this committee. At least it is not imports of residual 
oil. 

In addition I found out last week that the mines in southern 
Kentucky and Tennessee, on the Southern Railroad at least, 
had no competition from residual oil since the last reduction 
in freight rates down there. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


TEXTILES 


The other industry that is often called sick is textiles. This 
is another case where we need to look at the facts. There is 
not one textile industry but many, and only a few are sick. 
Woolens and worsteds and carpets have been sick. Cottons 
and synthetics have not. We export 6 percent of our produc- 
tion of cotton textiles and import the equivalent of only one- 
half of 1 percent. In cottons, the great middle area has no 
important competition. Only in very high grade specialties 
and in the very cheap lines has there been any particular 
effects from imports. 

For support of this last statement I quote Matthew J. Cuffe, 
president of the Textile Export Association in a speech to the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Institute at New Orleans on 
April 23, 1954. In the so-called middle ground, he said, 
United States cotton textiles cannot be surpassed in price or 
quality. 

“There are no mills in the world which can produce denim, 
percales, chambrays, vat-dyed twills and drills, corduroys, 
sheets, towels, and other items at prices equal to ours when 
quality factors are taken into consideration.” 

The best labor union economist in the business told me the 
same thing a year ago. Our cotton textile industry is the most 
efficient and most innovating in the world. Any temporary 
advantage in wages abroad will not upset the industry. 

The synthetic textiles are even better off. 

As to most countries trying to send staple textiles here, 
their textile industries have been built up as part of a colonial 
system and they are not efficient. The number of European 
textile workers has shrunk greatly and is still shrinking. A 
United Nations report published in Geneva on Monday a 
week ago confirmed this. The director of the study also con- 
firmed my main point to this committee that the capacity of 
economic systems to change is one of the main determinants 
of their capacity to grow. Protecting the status quo by using 
tariffs is stagnation and death, not American growth and 
success. 

Wool textiles are in a different status. They have been 
badly organized. There were many old inefficient mills which 
had to be reorganized. Synthetics hit them hard. From 1947 
to 1953 there was a decline in sales of men’s woolen suits of 
7 million units. High protected wool prices, fluctuating 
widely, aggravated a bad situation. The rash of mergers in 
the last year has helped; the last and one of the most impor- 
tant of these was announced last Friday. The conclusion from 
all this is that the manufacture of woolen textiles must be 
done in integrated companies which can adjust flexibly to 
consumer tastes and demand. They are now moving fast in 
that direction and the prospects are good. 

I would agree that reductions in these tariffs should be 
approached cautiously, but the approach should favor efficient 
operations. This is exactly what H. R. 1 would do. 


HiGH Propuctiviry Versus Low WAGES 


Since they cannot demonstrate actual injury, the opponents 
of the bill shift to arguments about the threat of injury in the 
future. At the center of their position is the age-old slave- 
wage argument. You all know that one too well for me to 
add anything. But let me say a word, anyhow. 

There are a few cases in which foreign industry, operating 
with cheaper labor costs, has managed to overcome all of its 
other obstacles and has undersold its American competitors 
in this country. In the few cases in which this has happened 
it has represented a real triumph of man over his environ- 
ment. For the European competitor of the American manu- 
facturer starts with close to three strikes against him. In 
many European industries cheap labor is not cheap at all, 
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once the manufacturer calculates his costs on a unit basis; 
it costs very little by the hour but often costs a great deal by 
the piece. In every industry, the European pays 2 or 3 
times more for his capital than his American competitor. 
In every industry, his power costs are higher; in most in- 
dustries, his raw material costs are higher, too. Almost 
universally, he does business on a scale so small that he cannot 
begin to equal the economies of his American competitor. 
And, finally, he often operates in an environment saddled 
with the restrictions of cartels, where the incentive to cut 
costs is weak and diffused. His wage costs are multiplied by 
fringe benefits, too. With these handicaps, the European 
who can match our prices in our market is a man to be ad- 
mired. 

In any case, for every case in which a European industry 
can match our price here, there are a dozen which run the 
other way. Scores of American industries, big and little, 
have been able to outsell Europeans in their own home terri- 
tory and in third-country markets. Our export figures already 
referred to are a conclusive demonstration of the position of 
American industry abroad. The fact that foreign countries 
have had to ration the dollars which their citizens use to buy 
our goods only emphasizes how much our goods are demanded 
and bought. 


THE CONCEPT OF RECIPROCITY 


Ten years ago and again in 1948, when I appeared before 
this same committee, there was a great deal of discussion as 
to whether this reciprocal-trade program was really “‘recip- 
rocal.’’ There is even more discussion of that point today. 

As far as I am concerned, I think that the record of the last 
10 years bears out the most optimistic expectations as to the 
response of other countries to a reciprocal-trade program. 
Look at the facts. 

Ever since 1945, there has been what amounts to a universal 
tariff truce throughout the world; there have been none of 
the outbursts of tariff wars that sporadically used to rock the 
world’s trade between the two great wars. More than that, 
well over 50,000 items in the tariff laws in more than 40 
countries have been reduced or prevented from increasing 
under this program. 

It has become fashionable to say that other countries’ tariffs 
don’t really matter; that quantitive restrictions and exchange 
controls have taken their place. This is a substantial over- 
statement of the case, of course, since some of our biggest 
customers, such as Canada and Cuba, do not use quantitative 
restrictions and others, such as Switzerland, use them spar- 
ingly. 

But let us have a close look at the picture on quantitative 
restrictions. In 1946 practically every nation on the globe 
except the United States was maintaining extremely tight 
quantitative restrictions on its imports. Most of them had no 
choice; they had to use their scarce dollars to buy American 
cotton, wheat, oil, and machinery, even if it meant denying 
their citizens other American products they also wanted. 

Since 1946 there has been extraordinary change in this 
picture; the change has come about by little unspectacular 
steps, by slow and cautious measures, but its total impact has 
been little less than revolutionary. Whereas close to 100 
percent of our exports in 1946 were subject to quotas and 
import licensing restrictions, I would judge that half our 
exports—perhaps even more—are now free of such restric- 
tions. 

The trend began with Canada. In 1948 the Canadians 
dropped the quantitative restrictions they had been using to 
ration their scarce dollars and invited United States goods 
to come in without license. 
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The next major steps took place in 1951 and 1952, when 
Belgium first began to relax its import restictions against 
dollar goods on a broad scale; today the Belgians have just 
about wiped out the extensive system of restrictions they had 
4 years ago. 

In 1952, the dismantling process moved a great deal faster. 
The U. K. paced the process when in the fall of 1953 it 
authorized unlimited imports of wool,.wheat, and gains, then 
followed up by freeing copper, lead, zinc, and many chemi- 
cals from import restrictions. In 1954, the U. K. went so 
much further in the process that by the end of the year 50 
percent of its trade with the United States was free of restric- 
tions. 

In Germany, Holland, Italy, Greece, and other western 
European countries, very much the same process has been tak- 
ing place. 

Now, I am not sure how one goes about measuring ‘“‘rect- 
procity” precisely in the trade agreements program. But this 
much is clear: other countries have made substantial reduc- 
tions in their tariffs in return for the tariff reductions we have 
made. More recently, they have taken major steps in scrapping 
the system of quota restrictions which existed at the time we 
entered into our agreements with them. On our side, to the 
contrary, the trend has been the other way; we have more 
quota restrictions on imports in effect today than at any time 
since the end of World War II. If these trends continue, the 
case of unreciprocated concessions may more frequently be 
made by other nations than by us. 


DEFENSE ARGUMENT FOR PROTECTION 


Although our committee fully supports the necessity for 
such protection of defense industries as may be really required, 
I have not said much so far about the relation of this problem 
to the trade-agreements program. A few additional words do 
need to be said. First, the Symington Amendment to the 
present act remains in force, stipulating that no duty should 
be reduced if the President finds that such reduction would 
threaten domestic production needed for projected national 
defense requirements. That places the responsibility for taking 
into account national security considerations exactly where 
it belongs—with the President, his National Security Council, 
and his Department of Defense, which are primarily and 
directly concerned with these matters. 

But beyond that, nobody is really sure what the right de- 
fense-mobilization base may be for an era of thermonuclear 
warfare. It is not clear to me, and I do not apologize for my 
ignorance, whether we are better off relying on plants con- 
centrated in the industrial areas of the United States, or on 
plants scattered throughout the free world to supply the needs 
of ourselves and our allies if we are to meet this strange new 
type of warfare. I am not even sure whether a mobilization 
base will be a meaningful concept any more in such a war, 
or whether we shall simply have to make do with the material 
at hand after one great initial strike. 

However, if we can afford to think of a mobilization base 
in conventional terms, then the question is whether the trade- 
agreements program helps or hinders the development of such 
a base. On that score, this committee has heard a succession 
of claims from sections of one industry or another that its 
particular plant and its particular set of skills are crucial to 
the conduct of warfare and that foreign competition is squeez- 
ing out its plant and its skill. 

The one major mistake this Nation could make in mobiliz- 
ing itself for modern warfare—convention or otherwise—is 
to compartmentalize its skills. If another war should ever 
occur, even the most optimistic of us will have to assume that 
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our plants and industries will be cruelly bombed. Crucial 
plants may be razed; transportation facilities disrupted. 

The experience of Germany in World War II, as disclosed 
by the Strategic Bombing Survey, taught us one major lesson 
in the conduct of that kind of warfare. Nations can get on 
with next to nothing in resources, provided they have versa- 
tility and flexibility in their industry; they can substitute and 
made do so long as the general level of their industrial skills 
and engineering and executive abilities is high. 

This is the antithesis of the pattern into which we would 
be pushed if we were to succumb to the pressure of protecting 
every little pocket of specialized industry, every little branch 
of specialized skills. The one thing we cannot afford to do is 
to allow the extraordinary talent in our chemical industry, our 
electrical industry and our machine-tool industry to grow soft 
under easy competition. On the contrary, every American 
skill should be constantly exposed to the best competition the 
world can bring to bear against it. Every stimulus should 
be encouraged to find new ways in American industry of 
making better products at lower costs. I am confident that 
American industry, by and large, will meet most of the 
challenges thrown in its way by foreign competition. Whether 
it meets the challenge or not in each individual test, Amer- 
ica’s knowledge and strength will be enhanced in the process 
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of trying. If we insulate ourselves from the impact of foreign 

competition, the smugness and dry rot of protected industry 

will sap our strength without our even being aware of the 
rocess. 

While I am on the subject of America’s defense, let me say 
a word about Japan. I cannot for the life of me understand 
the callousness with which some of us approach the prob- 
lems of trading with Japan. A few days ago, the American 
Congress gave the President the power to go to war if neces- 
sary in order to protect our outposts in Formosa. We look 
on the maintenance of this island—trightly, I think—as so 
important to our future that we are willing to risk our national 
life to retain it. 

But there are more ways than one of losing an island. If 
Japan goes over to the other side—or if Japan decides that 
she has to play economic ball with both sides of the Iron 
Curtain in order to live—we will have lost an outpost more 
important than Formosa. Yet there are those who urge that 
this risk ought to be taken in order to preserve America’s knit- 
glove industry and the handketchief lines in our textile mills. 
I do not think that our knit-glove industry or our handker- 
chief lines will disappear in the face of a competition, 
but, even if they did disappear, the plain fact is that it would 
be far better to loose them than to lose Japan. 


Italy in 1955 


PROBLEMS WHICH ITALY CONFRONTS TODAY 
By CLARE BOOTHE LUCE, United States Ambassador to Italy 
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table. And I can only repay you by giving you, in the 
customary time-limit, the very best account I can of 
what is going on in Italy. 

What goes on in Italy? Well, what goes on in Amer- 
ica? Certainly a great deal of what goes on over there, 
as over here, never appears on the agenda of statecraft and 
is rarely mentioned in the higher journalism. From day to 
day, from season to season, much of what most deeply 
interests the Italians in Italy and the Americans in America 
is not the stuff of which serious speeches are made—nor 
columns of experts on foreign affairs. In our home news- 
papers we soak up a prodigious amount of newsprint de- 
voted to murder trials and crimes of passion, local scandals, 
romances and gossip. So do the Italians. “‘Chiacchiere,’’ the 
Italians call it. Such absorbing matters rarely cross interna- 
tional boundaries, but locally, as we know, they are a great 
staple of daily news. 

For example, Italians are interested in their feste. Just 
as we have one TV show after another, they have one feste 
after another. They are interested in their soccer teams, 
their films and their film stars. They are also talking about 
flying saucers, lotteries, the horse races. They are currently 
interested in the quadilatero di scorrimento, a subject of 
great discussion in Rome. What is it? A quadrilateral 
treaty? A new formula of government? No, it’s a new 
trafic system. The Eternal City is so congested with trucks 
and automobiles and scooters that the traffic problem seems 
to many a man on the street a more immediately dangerous 
one to his own life and limbs than controlling atomic 
weapons. Romans are talking about it, doing something 
about it. They talk more about lowering living costs than 
raising twelve German divisions; finding husbands for their 
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daughters, jobs for their sons, and houses for their families 
than about finding panaceas for world peace. In fact, most 
Italians are primarily interested in their own and their 
neighbor's daily doings, their personal and private struggles, 
hopes, victories, and defeats, even as you and I. But all 
of this is not to say that the average Italian is not also fully 
aware of the great domestic and international problems that 
his statesmen and his Government must meet, grapple with 
and solve if he is fruitfully to pursue his own private life 
and thoughts. 

I want to touch briefly on three special problems which 
Italy confronts today. First, the problem of the State. 
Second, the probelm of economics. Third, the problem of 
foreign relations. All three of these problems are closely 
intertwined. 

First, then, as to the State. It was not until 1870, after 
we had already fought our Civil War, that the Kingdom of 
Italy was formed with its capitol in Rome. Under Cavour 
and his successors and until World War I, great progress 
was made under the monarchy. After World War I there 
came upon Italy the era of Fascism, which was strong in 
some ways, and in some ways even popular and successful 
in Italy—but essentially not constitutional, not truly lawful, 
and in any case not destined to endure. World War II 
washed it out, and in 1946 the Italian people voted for a 
Republic. 

But the circumstances under which the Republic was 
founded was not ideal for the growth and mainteance of a 
vigorous young democracy. Within the context of the politi- 
cal realities of that period the Communists were permitted 
to perticipate in the new Italian Government along with 
other anti-Fascist political parties. Thus the early authority 
and prestige which this participation in government gave 
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to Italian Communist leaders have undoubtedly contributed 
in a large measure to the political position of the Communist 
Party in Italy today. 

Add that the physical conditions for the establishment 
of a Republic which all could love and revere as we love 
ours were tragically lacking. Never a rich country, Italy 
suffered an appalling destruction during the war as inch by 
inch the Germans retreated, and nearly everything destruc- 
tible was destroyed. The miracle of postwar Italy was that 
it nevertheless did not sink into inertia and choose chaos, 
revolution, or despair. 


Most Italians feel that the United States acted generously 
in helping Italy recover from the catastrophic phyical destruc- 
tion of the war. The Marshall Plan and ECA aid and vol- 
untary contributions of enormous size have played their 
splendid part in the reconstruction of Italy. Nevertheless— 
partly because of Allied war policies, partly because of disas- 
trous postwar economic conditions, and partly for other 
reasons I shall refer to later—-Communism remains the major 
political problem in Italy. 


As you all know from reading the news from Italy, the 
Scelba Government is, at this moment, going steadily for- 
ward on this main issue of establishing the lasting validity 
of the democratic Republic of Italy. Specifically, the Govern- 
ment has set out to increase the efficiency of its bureaucracy 
and to emphasize the seriousness of morality in public ad- 
ministration. Most notably, the Prime Minister has set in 
motion measures to curb the extra-legal activities of the 
Communists. He has forced them to evacuate public and 
former Fascist Party premises which they seized at the end 
of the war. He is forcing the Communist press to conform 
to the laws of libel and slander. And Communists are being 
transferred out of sensitive positions in the bureaucracy. 


Today the free press of Italy is iull of statements and 
exhortations by Italians in all walks of life—political lead- 
ers, businessmen, intellectuals, journalists—urging the gov- 
ernment to pursue a dynamic and purposeful course, within 
the framework of the Italian Constitution, to defeat those 
who would drag Italy slowly behind the Iron Curtain. To 
stand up courageously for your beliefs in the face of fierce 
Opposition is no easier in Italy than anywhere else. The free 
world owes a tremendous debt of gratitude to all those who 
fight for the freedom and for the honor of the Italian Re- 
ey It is a young democracy, and a harassed democracy, 

ut it certainly does not lack for patriots eager and willing to 
defend it. Their fight is for their beloved country—but it is 
also for us, for free men everywhere. 


Secondly, as to Italy's economic situation. It is often said 
in Italy that the average Italian is better off materially than 
his ancestors ever were, even at the height of the prosperous 
Pax Romana. Economic statistics make it difficult to deny 
that statement. Yet, it is also a fact that there is widespread 
economic discontent. There is no time today to elucidate 
that paradox. Certainly that discontent is by no means 
purely economic—there exists a more generalized political 
and social malaise. But in economic terms, it is also true that 
among the masses there is much “miseria,’” sheer misery, 
deeprooted, heartbreaking, and by American standards even 
inhuman. It is also true that many in the middle class, 
small shopkeepers and professional men, have an agonizing 
time making ends meet and often feel that they are the really 
forgotten men and women of Italy. The industrial worker 
and the agricultural victims of “miseria” are constantly in 
the public eye, and in the minds of politicians—but vast 
numbers of the middle class are also insisting that more 
attention should be given to them. 
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In considering the paradox of Italy's overall prosperity 
and widespread discontent, there is a factor we must not 
ignore. A standard of living and a way of life which would 
have been quite tolerable in Italy fifty or even twenty-five 
years ago is quite unacceptable now, just as it would be here. 
Fifty years ago, most Italians never expected to travel out 
of sight of their village church-spire more than a few times 
in a lifetime. They didn’t dream of dashing off on weekends 
on a scooter to a sandy beach, let alone of having a Topo- 
lino automobile. Or, consider movies. Since the war thou- 
sands of new movie houses have been built—I would guess 
that the cinema occupies today a relatively bigger place in 
the life of Italy than in the life of America. Automobiles, 
movies—these are only two symbols of the more expensive 
life—the ways of communication with the modern world 
which all Italians know today. And the plain fact is that 
the Italians intend, indeed demand, to live a modern life 
in the modern world. They are no longer content to live in 
the 19th century, no less in the Middle Ages. 


This ferment of desire—desire for progress—is bringing 
particularly important changes to the South which is now 
undergoing both a social and an economic reawakening. 
There the political battle for men’s loyalties is under way 
full swing. The Government is pressing forward with large- 
scale development and reform programs which the Commu- 
nists are at the same time seeking to undermine and to steal 
the credit for. The South is today the cockpit of Italy, and 
it is there that the future of the Italian Republic may well 
be decided. 

Certainly in 1955, the Republic is off to a good start. In 
general, the year 1954 witnessed gains, even rather striking 
gains, in the Italian standard of living. Here are some of 
the facts: 


Industrial production has reached a new postwar high— 
at mid-year 1954, the index stood at 183, as against 100 for 
1938, the so-called “‘last normal pre-war year.” In 1953 
the increase in the gross national product was approximately 
7 per cent—perhaps the highest rate of increase in all of 
Europe. 

Moreover, there has been an increase in industrial wages— 
chiefly due to an agreement that the free labor unions, over 
the opposition of the Communist-dominated union, were able 
to negotiate. Inflationary tendencies have been controlled, 
though there are legitimate complaints about the cost of 
living. But industrial labor is certainly better off in terms 
of real wages. 

The foreign trade balance shows continued improvement ; 
exports were up some 10 per cent in the first eight months 
of 1954 over the same period of 1953, while imports were 
virtually unchanged. For that and other reasons, Italy's 
international payments position for the first half of 1954 
improved considerably over 1953, while foreign exchange 
reserves continued to increase steadily, totaling 829 million 
dollars at midyear. In consequence, Italy was able to remove 
dollar import restrictions of various commodities, among 
them coal and petroleum. 


That hard-headed bankers considered Italy a good credit 
was attested when the International Bank agreed to consider 
substantial additional loans to help the underdeveloped areas 
of Italy. Development in general, and as I have said espe- 
cially in the South, proceeds apace and is one of the most 
heartening things going on in that ancient but vital land. 

There are other encouraging signs for the future: 

The Scelba Government is working on plans for an ambi- 
tious social and economic program. If this program is 
carried into effect and—the heart of the matter is if the 
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means to carry it into effect can be found, it will correct 
many of the festering ills that have so plagued and weakened 
the young Italian Republic. The government today seeks 
legislation to clamp down harder on tax evaders, to send the 
worst offenders to prison; to reorganize the civil service; 
to increase construction of low cost houses for workers; to 
reform the social security system; to build new—and better 

roads; to encourage foreign private investment; to extend 
the already extensive land reform area; and to revise share- 
cropper contracts. 


As for unemployment—which, by the way, was slightly 
down at mid-1954—there are under continuing study plans 
to create more jobs. A comprehensive, very long-range eco- 
nomic plan for Italy's future is being laid before OEEC 
in Paris now. All this, together with a birthrate lower than 
most countries of Western Europe, and still declining, creates 
a brighter picture for the long-term settlement of this prob- 
lem. Several European countries, notably Germany, have 
evinced a desire to help Italy work out her troublesome 
unemployment problems—this on the altogether sound theory 
that if one member of the European Community has serious 
economic problems, all the others must suffer. I think you 
will agree with me that this latter development—of Euro- 
peans helping Europeans—is most hopeful. 


The Italian Government is well aware that there is still 
much to do—in order that all Italians may have a proper 
standard of living. But even though the Italian oollete 
showed the wisdom of Solomon and the courage of a David, 
one hard fact remains: Italy does not today have the capacity 
to create a prosperous self-sufficient economy. Perhaps no 
country can these days, but Italy less than most. This hard 
and central fact of its national life is obvious to every 
Italian. I wish it were as obvious to every American. Italy 
needs an expanding economy in a world of freer and expand- 
ing trade; it needs a free flow both of men and of money, 
of work and of investment and distribution. But isn’t that 
exactly what we all desire? The greatest way in which we 
can help Italy to achieve an adequate modern prosperity— 
and consequently the conditions : a strong Republic—is 
for us—for the United States—to move ahead toward the 
ideal which we all share. And so I hope with all my heart 
that our Government, both in its Executive and in its Legis- 
lative branches, will vigorously pursue sound and adequate 
means towards this goal. The immediate effect of United 
States peng in this field would be to give hope to Italy 
and to many other countries—hope not only for greater pros- 
perity—but hope also that men can work out their economic 
problems in terms of freedom. 


And this leads, lastly, to foreign affairs. The year 1954 
has been a very good year for Italy in its international rela- 
tions. A few months ago when EDC collapsed in France, the 
gloorn was thick in all NATO countries, especially Italy, 
where the Government had based its foreign policy firmly 
on European integration. Naturally there was some joy 
among those in ‘Italy who desired to see Italy become a 
satellite of the Kremlin. They believed that the collapse of 
Western policy marked the collapse of Italy's pro-Western 
Government. They began to trumpet sounds as though they 
were going to take over. Then came the plans for the 
London Accords in October. A new Italian foreign minister, 
Signor Martino, a distinguished Liberal, took office on a 
Monday. On Tuesday he went to London. A few days later 
he returned, having participated energetically and construc- 
tively in the formulation of the agreement which led to 
Western European Union—to the great delight of all patri- 
otic Italians. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


At about the same time the troublesome Trieste question 
was finally resolved. The return of Trieste to Italy was a 
cause of deep satisfaction to the Italian people. For Trieste 
is not only a symbol of Italian unity, it is also a fine and 
handsome city—where, I may add, American soldiers left 
behind a most friendly and agreeable memory. Moreover, 
Trieste has the potentialities of becoming a prospering in- 
dustrial area—again, if the means can be found to develop 
its capacities. 

On the part of the Italian Government, and of Italian 
leadership generally, the decision to make the Trieste settle- 
ment was taken largely in terms of advancing the whole 
cause of international peace and good will. Once again, 
the free world owes a debt of gratitude to the statesmanship 
that the Italians displayed in resolving this difficult problem. 


Italy's statesmanlike approach to the Trieste problem and 
recent wholehearted support which all non-Cominform par- 
ties in Italy gave Western European Union—both of these 
recent events illustrate the dominant theme of Italian foreign 
policy, namely, the desire of overwhelming numbers of Ital- 
ians for maximum international co-operation throughout the 
free world and for European Union in particular. 


We have already emphasized, in speaking of economics, 
that it is to Italy’s obvious advantage to have both European 
Union and the maximum of international co-operation. In 
this context, and only in this context, can Italy be expected 
to achieve an adequate economic life. By te same token, the 
establishement in Italy of a strong 1 he rcratic State also 
depends to a considerable extent upon the -ontinuing success 
of democratic institutions in other countries, upon the mutual 
reinforcement of the democratic ideal throughout the free 
world. 


To be sure, a healthy patriotism has its uses in Italy as 
it does in the United States, in Great Britain, and in other 
lands. Indeed, the “Internationalism” which we seek today 
is one which is based on peoples’ love of their own country 
and respect for their own democratic institutions, and crea- 
tion of their own political patterns in the pursuit of freedom. 
So also in the economic field, each country has a primary 
responsibility for the sound development of its own eco- 
nomic-social life. But in the age of jet — and 
atomic fission a vigorous local democracy and vigorous local 
economy depends more and more upon the mutual rein- 
forcement of democratic institutions and techniques of pros- 
perity throughout the nations of the free world. 


The case of Italy vividly illustrates this 20th Century fact 
of life. In Italy as in America the probletn of the State, 
the problem of economic development and the problem of 
foreign affairs are—all three of them—closely knit together. 
In James Reston’s graphic phrase: “Every place is the same 
place now.” Thus, the major theme of Italian foreign 
policy is, in fact, the major theme of the highest states- 
manship of our time—the effort of free nations and free 
men to live in amity and security, and in good partnership 
rendering mutual aid in order that all may enjoy the fruits 
of honest and intelligent labor. 

To sum up, Italy considers that 1954 was a successful 
year in both domestic and foreign policy because in a number 
of specific internal matters, as well as in the Grand Alliance 
of the West, the prospects for effective co-operation with 
the forces of Freedom were enhanced throughout the world. 
As Prime Minister Scelba has said: “Italy’s foreign policy of 
collaboration with the West is no longer a party policy but 
has become a national policy.” 











LEARNED HAND 


Today, the complexity of the problems which face us 
are only exceeded by their size. Nevertheless 1954 in Italy 
shows that they are capable of solution if we have the will 
as well as the wit to solve them. 

At the beginning then, of 1955, may we all go forward 
together—we and our Italian Allies—in our mutual hopes 
and aspirations. For their realization we depend on the 
devoted service of men and women in al! ranks of public 
office. Here let me say how much we owe to the hundreds 
and hundreds of devoted servants of our own Foreign 
Service and in the Foreign Services of other countries. But 
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we depend no less, and even more, upon the responsible 
citizens of every country—upon the truly patriotic citizens 
who make a real effort to understand the problems of others 
and to contribute their share of effort, oe even of sacrifice, 
to the common good. 

May I say in closing, that we, who try to serve our country 
and its great cause of peace abroad, depend—and we know 
how much we depend—on you. I know your high ideal: 
That the truth be told. That it be told with clarity. And 
that it be told, insofar as possible, in a spirit of charity. It 
is just so that many of you who have come by way of Rome 
have told the Italian story in 1954. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES AND HUMAN RIGHTS 
By JUDGE LEARNED HAND, U. S. Court of Appeals, Second Circuit 
Delivered at the 48th Annual Meeting Dinner of The American Jewish Committee, New York City, January 29, 1955 


R CHAIRMAN, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
M I should have to be more human, if I was not 

staggered by the terms in which your president 
announced to me that you proposed to single me out for this 
unique evidence of your regard. In what I have to say I 
shall not try to justify him; rather I am going to suggest that 
you join me in asking what we mean by those ‘principles of 
civil liberties and human rights,” of which he credits me with 
being a votary. You will agree, will you not, that we cannot 
go far in that inquiry until we have achieved some notion of 
what we mean by Liberty; and that has always proved a hard 
concept to define. The natural, though naive, opinion is that 
it means no more than that each individual shall be allowed 
to pursue his own desires without let or hindrance; and that, 
although it is true that this is practically impossible, still it 
does remain the goal, approach to which measures our success. 
Why then is not a beehive or an anthill a perfect example of 
a free society? Surely you have been a curious and amused 
watcher beside one of these. In and out of their crowded 
pueblo the denizens pass in great number, each bent upon his 
own urgent mission, quite oblivious of all the rest except as 
he must bend his path to avoid them. It is a scene of strenuous 
purposeful endeavor in which each appears to be, and no doubt 
in fact is, accomplishing his own purpose; and yet he is at the 
same time accomplishing the purpose of the group as a whole. 
As I have gazed at it, the sentence from the Collect of the 
Episcopal prayerbook has come to me: “Whose service is 
perfect freedom.” 

Why is it then that we so positively rebel against the hive 
and the hill as a specimen of a free society? Why is it that 
such prototypes of totalitarianisms arouse our deepest hostility ? 
Unhappily it is not because they cannot be realized; or at least 
because they cannot be approached, for a substantial period. 
Who can be sure that such appalling forecasts as Aldous 
Huxley's “Brave New World,” or Orwell's “1984” are not 
prophetic? Indeed, there have often been near approaches to 
such an order. Germany at the end of 1940 was probably not 
far removed from one; and who of us knows that there are 
not countless persons, today living within the boundaries of 
Russia, and perhaps of China, who are not willing partners, 
accepting as their personal aspirations the official definitions 
of the good, and true and the beautiful? Indeed, there have 
been, and still are, in our own United States large and power- 
ful groups who, if we are to judge their purposes by their 
conduct, see treason in all dissidence, and wou!d welcome an 





era in which all of us should think, feel and live in conson- 
ance with duly prescribed patterns. Human nature is malleable, 
especially if you can indoctrinate the disciple with indefectible 
principles before anyone else reaches him. (I fancy that the 
Janissaries were as fervent Mohammedans as the authentic 
Turks.) Indeed, we hear from those who are entitled to an 
opinion that at times the abject confessions, made in Russia 
by victims who know that they are already marked for 
slaughter, are not wrung from them by torture, or threats 
against their families. Rather they come from partisans, so 
obsessed with the faith, that, when they are told that the 
occasion calls for scapegoats and that they have been selected, 
recognize and assent to the propriety of the demand and 
cooperate in its satisfaction. It is as though, when the right 
time comes, the drones agreed to their extinction in the 
interest of the hive. 

Nor need we be surprised that men so often embrace almost 
any doctrines, if they are proclaimed with a voice of absolute 
assurance. In a universe that we do not understand, but with 
which we must in one way or another somehow manage to 
deal; and aware of the conflicting desires that clamorously 
beset us, between which we must choose and which we must 
therefore manage to weigh, we turn in our bewilderment to 
those who tell us that they have found a path out of the 
thickets, and possess the scales by which to appraise our needs. 
Over and over again such prophets succeed in converting 
us to unquestioning acceptance; there is scarcely a monstrous 
belief that has not had its day and its passionate adherents, 
so eager are we for safe footholds in our dubious course. How 
certain is any one of us that he too might not be content 
to follow any fantastic creed, if he was satisfied that nothing 
would ever wake him from the dream- And, indeed, if there 
were nothing to wake him, how should he distinguish its 
articles from the authentic dictates of verity? Remember, 
too, that it is by no means clear that we are happier in the 
faith we do profess than we should be under the spell of an 
orthodoxy that was safe against all heresy. Cruel and savage 
as orthodoxies have always proved to be, the faithful seem 
able to convince themselves that the heretics, as they con- 
tinue to crop up, get nothing worse than their due, and to rest 
with an easy conscience. 

In any event my thesis is that the best answer to such sys- 
tems is not so much in their immoral quality—immoral though 
they be—as in the fact that they are inherently unstable, be- 
cause they are at war with our only trustworthy way of living 
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in accord with the facts. For I submit that it is only by trial 
and error, by insistent scrutiny and by readiness to re-examine 
presently accredited conclusions that we have risen, so far as 
in fact we have risen, from our brutish ancestors; and I 
believe that in our loyalty to these habits lies our only chance, 
not merely of progress, but even of survival. They were not 
indeed a part of our aboriginal endowment: Man, as he 
emerged, was not prodigally equipped to master the infinite 
diversity of his environment. Obviously, enough of us did 
manage to get through; but it has been a statistical survival, 
for the individual's native powers of adjustment are by no 
means enough for his personal safety, any more than are those 
of other creatures. The | gon pe of our experience is far 
from absolute verity; and our exasperated resentment at all 
dissent is a sure index of our doubts. Take, for instance, 
our constant recourse to the word, ‘‘subversive,”’ as a touch- 
stone of impermissible deviation from accepted canons. All 
discussion, all debate, all dissidence tends to question, and in 
consequence to upset, existing convictions: that is precisely 
its purpose and its justification. He is, indeed, a “subversive”’ 
who disputes those precepts that I most treasure and seeks to 
persuade me to substitute his own. He may have no shadow 
of desire to resort to anything but persuasion; he may be of 
those to whom any forcible sanction of conformity is ana- 
thema ; yet it remains true that he is trying to bring about my 
apostasy, and I hate him just in proportion as I fear his suc- 
cess. Contrast this protective resentment with the assump- 
tion that lies at the base of our whole system that the best 
chance for truth to emerge is a fair field for all ideas. Noth- 
ing, | submit, more completely betrays our latent disloyalty to 
this premise to all that we pretent to believe, than the in- 
creasingly common resort to this and other question-begging 
words. Their imprecision comforts us by enabling us to sup- 
press arguments that disturb our complacency, and yet to 
continue to congratulate ourselves on keeping the faith as we 
have received it from the Founding Fathers. 

Heretics have been hateful from the beginning of recorded 
time; they have been ostracized, exiled, tortured, maimed and 
butchered; but it has generally proved impossible to smother 
them; and when it has not, the society that has succeeded has 
always declined. Facades of authority, however imposing, do 
not survive after it has appeared that they rest upon the sands 
of human conjecture and compromise. And so, if I am to 
say what are “the principles of civil liberties and human 
rights,” I answer that they lie in habits, customs— conven- 
tions, if you will—that tolerate dissent, and can live without 
irrefragible certainties; that are ready to overhaul existing 
assumptions ; that recognize that we never see save through a 
glass, darkly; and that at long last we shall succeed only so 
far as we continue to undertake “the intolerable labor of 
thought’’—that most distasteful of all our activities. If such 
a habit and such a temper pervade a society, it will not need 
institutions to protect its “civil liberties and human rights” ; 
so far as they do not, I venture to doubt how far anything 
else can protect them: whether it be Bills of Rights, or courts 
that must in the name of interpretation read their meaning 
into them. 


This may seem to you a bleak and cheerless conclusion, to 
alien to our nature to be practical. ““We must live from day 
to day”—you will say—‘‘to live is to act, and to act is to 
choose and decide. How can we carry on at all without some 
principles, some patterns to meet the conflicts in which each 
day involves us?” Indeed, we cannot, nor am I suggesting 
that we should try; but I am suggesting that it makes a vital 
difference—the vital difference—whether we deem our prin- 
ciples and our patterns to be eternal verities, rather than the 
best postulates so far attainable. Was it not Holmes who 
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said: “The highest courage is to stake everything on a premise 
that you know tomorrow's evidence may disprove?” “Ah” — 
you will reply—'‘there’s the rub. That may be the highest 
courage, but how many have it? You are hopelessly wrong, 
if you assume the general prevalence of such a virtue; ordinary 
men must be given more than conjectures, if they are to face 
grave dangers.’’ But do you really believe that? Do you 
not see about you every day and everywhere the precise op- 
posite? Not alone on the battle field; but in the forest, the 
desert and the plain; in the mountains, at sea, on the playing 
field, even in the laboratory and the factory,—yes (do not 
laugh) at the card table and the racetrack—men are forever 
putting it “upon the touch to win or lose it all." Without 
some smack of uncertainty and danger, to most of us the world 
would be a tepid, pallid show. Surely, like me, you have all 
felt something of this, when you have looked on those pathetic 
attempts to depict in paint or stone the delights of Paradise. 
I own that the torments of Hell never fail to horrify me; not 
even the glee of the demons in charge is an adequate relief, 
though the artist has generally been successful in giving a 
veracious impression of the gusto with which they discharge 
their duties. But when I turn to the Congregation of the 
Blessed, I cannot avoid a sense of anti-climax; strive as I 
may, the social atmosphere seems a bit forced; and I recall 
those very verses of Lowes Dickinson: 

“Burning at first no doubt would be worse, 

But time the impression would soften, 

While those who are bored with praising the Lord, 

Would be more bored with praising him often.” 

By some happy fortuity man is a projector, a designer, a 
builder, a craftsman; it is among his most dependable joys 
to impose upon the flux that passes before him some mark of 
himself, aware though he always must be of the odds against 
him. His reward is not so much in the work as in its making; 
not so much in the prize as in the race. We may win when 
we loose, if we have done what we can; for by so doing we 
have made real at least some part of that finished product in 
whose fabrication we are most concerned—ourselves. And 
if at the end some friendly critics shall pass by and say: ‘My 
friend, how good a job do you really think you have made of 
it all?’’, we can answer: “I know as well as you that it is 
not the high quality; but I did put into it whatever I had, and 
that was the game I started out to play.” It is still in the 
lap of the gods whether a society can succeed, based on 
“civil liberties and human rights,” conceived as I have tried 
to describe them; but of one thing at least we may be sure: 
the alternatives that have so far appeared, have been im- 
measurably worse; and so, whatever the outcome, I submit to 
you that we must press long. Borrowing from Epictetus, let 
us say to ourselves: “Since we are men, we will play the 
part of a Man;” and how can I better end than by recalling 
to you the concluding passage of Prometheus Unbound? 

“To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite; 
To forgive wrongs darker than death or night; 
To defy Power, which seems omnipotent; 

To love, and bear; to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates; 
Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent; 
This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 

Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free; 
This is alone Life, Joy, Empire and Victory.” 








LYNN WHITE, JR. 
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A Climate of Courage 


LONELINESS, THE GREAT DISEASE OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
By LYNN WHITE, JR., President, Mills College, Oakland, California 
Delivered at the YWCA Centennial Community Dinner, Oakland, California, January 25, 1955 


CC ENTENNIALS have three uses. The first is to raise 

( money; the second thing is to celebrate; and the 

third thing is to re-appraise. Just to get the first 

mopped up, let me assure you that the National Board of 

the YWCA desperately needs the $5,000,000 it is after. I 

— to contribute, and I hope you'll do the same and con- 
tribute a little more than you can afford.” 

“As for the celebrating which is a proper part of any cen- 
tennial: This should be done for no other purpose than 
just for the sheer celebration. I greatly admire the founders 
of a new organization of which I once heard. It was soon 
evident that this outfit was filling a real need and would be 
a continuing and indispensible part of its community. At the 
end of eight years the people involved said, ‘Oh, isn’t this 
wonderful! It’s a lot of work but aren’t we having fun! 
Think what our centennial will be like!’ And then they 
looked at each other and said ‘But we'll be dead by the time 
our centennial comes. Let’s celebrate our centennial next 
year!’ So on their ninth anniversary they celebrated an 
anticipated centennial. They had a drive and they also had 
a lot of fun. The moral of all this is: Don’t let time get you 
down; use it for your own purposes. 

“Celebrations are excellent and in the YWCA there is a 
lot to celebrate: The sense of the innumerable members of 
the YWCA scattered not merely over this country but over 
the world; the sense of the nice real estate you own, mostly 
rising in value; the sense of a going concern; above all, the 
sense of the high level of the YW’s operation. Just by sheer 
chance I have happened to have bumped into a number of 
the women all over the country on your National Board and 
your Centennial committees. If these women whom I have 
known are an indication of the kind of leadership which 
there is in the YWCA, truly it is a communion of saints. The 
quality of insight that I have long felt in the activities of the 
YWCA is surely the most significant reason for celebration. 

“What about re-appraisal? After the money is raised, 
after the rejoicing has been rejoiced, what about the intro- 
spection which is an attribute of spiritual quality? 

“Even a professional historian finds it hard to picture the 
actual situation of a young woman working in a factory in 
1855 either in Britain or northeast United States, the areas 
where the YWCA originated, took root and from which it 
spread all over the rest of the world. These regions were in 
the vanguard of the industrial revolution, yet in psychology 
and social organization they were still very close to the old 
rural society. Even cities like London, Boston and New York 
were trying to run themselves like villages. Practically all 
the people who lived there had been reared in villages and 
still thought like villagers. In London, the biggest city of 
the world at that time, the sewage system would not have 
been tolerated in any village in America today. As for food 
handling regulations, there weren't any. Fire protection was 
largely on a volunteer basis. London did not have a well 
organized police until twenty-four years before the YWCA 
was organized: Sir Robert Peel’s ‘Bobbies’ were a recent in- 
vention when the YWCA was founded in London in 1855. 
People’s minds and attitudes were still atuned to the village 
way of life, and their provisions for meeting emergencies 
were those appropriate to small agricultural groups rather 
than to industrial cities. 


“We have forgotten the situation of the great numbers of 
girls who left farms and small villages on both sides of the 
Atlantic to go to the new big cities to work in the new big 
factories. They came from places where everybody knew 
everybody to places where, in effect, nobody knew anybody. 
We have forgotten how they worked incredible hours, some- 
times sixteen a day, in factories which were not merely filthy 
and dark, but often dangerous, and for wages which were an 
invitation to vice. Without provision for illness or unem- 
ployment, they were housed in boarding houses which were 
frequently firetraps, utterly filthy, vermin ridden, where the 
food they were given would send any modern nutritionist in 
spasms. And they were the prey of scoundrels of every sort. 
It became evident that heaven was not protecting the working 
girl, so the YWCA was formed to lengther heaven's arm in 
dealing with this matter. 

“The record of the YWCA speaks for itself, and historians 
are only beginning to realize what a large chapter it repre- 
sents in the development of social thinking and action during 
the past century. It was not merely that the YWCA< started 
residence clubs, established counseling systems and _ recrea- 
tional programs which would give uprooted girls a sense of 
belonging; it was not just that the YWCA fought for 
minimum wage laws and regulations protecting the working 
conditions of women: the YWCA provoked the Christian 
conscience of Europe and America—and even the non-Chris- 
tian conscience of Asia—to Recognize and deal with a 
tremendous new human problem posed by urbanism and 
industrialism. By the specific example of the YW, thousands 
of other groups, large and small, were shown what to do and 
how to do it. The Traveler's Aid Society sprang directly out 
of the work of the YWCA for girls en route. The Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs similarly 
came out of the YWCA. The Women’s Exchanges, and 
many other movements big and little, local, national and in- 
ternational emerged from the YWCA. The most remarkable 
example of this influence is the vast Young Women’s Buddh- 
ist Association in East and South Asia. I believe that as 
Christians we should rejoice that it has been possible in such 
measure to transplant the mind of Christ to an alien reli- 
gious soil. Certainly God does move in mysterious ways. 

“Does all this mean that the YWCA has fulfilled its his- 
toric purpose, that from here on it is a useful organization 
to be maintained, but essentially without growing edges, 
without new adventures ? 

“One legitimate answer is that the traditional YWCA job 
has never been done adequately because of lack of finances, 
lack of facilities, lack of sufficient trained personnel. A 
higher and higher proportion of young women is working 
for a living, and surely it is folly to talk about new adven- 
tures so long as the old adventure is still so adventurous and 
so rewarding. In ome sense I agree. 

“Yet during the past century hasn’t the YW’s job changed 
subtly but fundamentally? In 1855 the YW was dealing 
with girls who brought to the novel and often devastating 
experience of urban and industrial life the attitudes of a rural 
society in which they had been born and brought up. In 
1955, a century later, the YW is dealing with girls who are 
largely the product of our urban and industrial society even 
when they come from farms and from small towns; for TV, 
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the radio, the automobile, the public high school, have now 
urbanized the attitudes of so-called rural populations. These 
girls may do stupid things; they may flounder; nevertheless 
they know to an extraordinary extent what to expect in a big 
city and in a job. They know how to cope with th ‘r situa- 
tion to a degree which would have been incredible yndred 
years ago. Of course they still need counseling; they still 
need refuge; they still need recreation; they still need new 
skills. There is a thing called Original Sin which has not 
yet been abolished. But the essential difference is that these 
girls are no longer the country bumpkins that they were a 
hundred years ago. 

“In one way this simplifies the YW’s job, but in another 
it makes it very much more difficult and one which requires 
far more spiritual insight than was needed a century ago. 
The great disease of the twentieth century is loneliness. To 
use David Riesman’s term, we are ‘the lonely crowd.’ As the 
population has grown and as it has agglomerated into vast 
oceans of humanity, the sense of an intelligible community 
has largely been lost. In 1855 a small town girl going to 
London or Boston to work might feel desperately lonely, but 
she knew what a community was because she had experienced 
it. Today millions of people are lonely in a much deeper 
sense. They have never known what it is to belong. 

“The new loneliness is harder to deal with than the old 
because it is not just a matter of happenstance. Like rickets 
it is the product of a vitamin deficiency from infancy, a 
defect in the spiritual diet which, if too long continued, can 
cripple for life. It is a loneliness of the marrow of the bones. 
The vast impersonality of the world in which we live, the 
scale of our business and government, the mi with 
which people move from one place to another—failing, as a 
rule, in each place to form lasting friendships: all of these 
are merely aspects of the new ice age which is chilling the 
hearts of untold millions. 

“We have not yet understood the full implications of the 
new loneliness. I am sure that it is one of the major elements 
in the amazing upswing both of the marriage and of the 
birth rate in our time. No economic factors pure and simple 
can account for the way people keep getting married and 
having babies in quantities which would have been considered 
indecent in the '20’s and '30’s. When the baby-boom began 
in 1940 it was credited to war psychology and economic 
prosperity, and our leading authorities prophesied that it 
wouldn't last. It has lasted. It has lasted, I believe, because 
in a world of constant flux, a world of incomprehensible 
size, the family gives built-in companionship. It provides a 
sense of caring, of being cared for, of belonging. The family 
is our chief bulwark against loneliness. That is the chief 
reason why the family is prospering so at the present time. 

“But despite the rediscovery of the warm intimacies of the 
assured comradeship, of marriage, the hoarfrost of loneliness 
settles thicker and thicker upon us. And not only on us 
Americans but upon people all over the world. When people 
are chilled they huddJe for comfort, and many of the ways 
in which they are huddling are profoundly opposed to the 
Christian faith which lies at the heart of the YWCA. 

“We pick up the newspaper and see that vandals have 
broken into a public school and have smashed indiscrimin- 
ately. Often when these vandals are caught they are found 
to be astonishingly little people. We say “Why did they do 
it? What is the younger generation coming to?’ They were 
huddling. These things they do give them a sense of belong- 
ing to a group. They smash the apparatus in a high school 
chemistry laboratory: Well, Jimmie did it and Jimmie knows 
that I know it, and I did something and Jimmie knows that 
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I did it and we're bound together by the secret of our crime. 
We belong; we have each other; we're found each other. 
There is a sense of communion, and the need for communion 
lies behind many of the puzzling things which are going on. 
It’s a huddling, but since it is a huddling that comes out of 
loneliness, it’s a huddling against the larger society; an evil 
huddling. It is destructive, anti-spiritual, even though a 
spiritual need lies at the root. 

“Adults, too, are doing a lot of huddling. In the desperate 
need to belong, millions, including millions of Americans, 
are today huddling around an absolute allegiance to their own 
nation, and huddling against other nations; for every huddl- 
ing is not only a huddling with but a huddling against. We 
should be loyal Americans, but if we are Americans in the 
great tradition of American loyalty, our loyalty is not just 
to ‘this nation’ but rather to ‘this nation under God.’ That 
qualifying phrase is vastly important for it means that our 
national allegiance is in the context of a higher allegiance to 
the Father of all mankind. It is this higher allegiance which 
prevents American patriotism from degenerating into Ameri- 
can jingoism. 

“Since it is Christian, the YW is and must be international 
as well as American. And it must never for a moment be 
apologetic about this international aspect of its thought, of 
its emotion and of its activity. Because it is and must be 
international, the YWCA has been and will be attacked by 
that large group of pitiful people whose loneliness has be- 
come so intense, whose need to achieve a sense of belonging 
is so urgent, that they have debased Americanism to the level 
of tribalism. American patriots we must remain; American 
jingos we must never permit ourselves to become. The cure 
of loneliness is not group secession from the human ace. 


“Another common huddling of our day is racialism. After 
the First World War, urban and industrial Germany lay 
crushed in spirit, a conquered people. Millions of lonely 
Germans felt unable to cling again to that intense German 
nationalism which the Hohenzollern dynasty had exploited 
so unscrupulously for its own ends. They were fed up 
with nationalism. But they had to huddle; they had to be- 
long. Hitler found a new and effective formular for huddl- 
ing. He convinced the Germans that they belonged to a 
fictitious master race, the Aryans. And since all huddling 
is huddling against as well as huddling with, the Germans 
killed six million Jews. 

“The huddling of racialism is found in many places today. 
Its most tragic potential, I think, is among the Boers of 
South Africa. One can understand why it has come about, 
but understanding does not reduce the tragedy, or the penalty 
which eventually will have to be paid. This huddling of 
racialism is by no means lacking in the U.S.A., where anti- 
Semitism, anti-Negroism, anti-Mexicanism and _ anti-Every- 
thing-but-my-group-ism is endemic and dangerous. And it is 
not confined to any stratum of our society. Because the 
YWCA is Christian and worships the God who made all 
men of one-flesh, the YW has been and I trust will remain 
completely interracial in its programs. It will therefore 
continue to draw the fire of those Americans whose self- 
respect depends on their sense of belonging to a racial group. 
The YW cannot conform to this kind of huddling and must 
not be contaminated by it. 

“Finally, millions of people all over the world, and in 
America, ate huddling around absolute ideologies. This kind 
of huddler can be identified by his suspicion of free discus- 
sion. The Communists huddle this way, as do the non-racial 
fascists. There are a good many such groups huddling in the 
United States, and they have a curious trick of wrapping 
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themselves in the American flag. This fools some of the 
people some of the time, but Americans are gradually finding 
out about them. 

“Free speech is like garlic. If you are perfectly sure of 
yourself, you enjoy it and your friends tolerate it in you. 
If you are insecure inside yourself, you don’t indulge in 
garlic and you don’t tolerate it in others. Twenty years 
ago I lived in Sicily and made a very interesting discovery. 
The Sicilian population is divided into three groups. There 
is the vast mass of the peasants who have always been 
peasants, always expect to be peasants, and know exactly 
who they are and where they are. At the top there is 
the aristocracy. They have been aristocrats a long time. They 
know exactly who they are and they intend to remain that 
way. In between is a little middle class in a constant state 
of neurosis because they aspire to aristocracy and are afraid 
of lapsing into peasantry. I found in Sicily that the peas- 
antry and the aristocracy used garlic with a lavish hand, but 
most of the middle class doesn’t touch garlic and won't 
tolerate it. This, I think, is very significant, particularly 
since it is universally believed in Italy that garlic lowers 
the blood pressure if you use enough of it. Here again the 
analogy with free discussion is, I think, good, because argu- 
ment, if it is completely free, does not raise the blood 
pressure. If adversaries respect each other as individuals 
they can battle endlessly in complete love and affection. And 
this is almost as good as garlic. When I cook I put garlic 
in everything but ice cream. I cordially commend garlic to 
the cafeterias of the YWCA and I recommend even more 
strongly the continued use of freedom of speech to flavor 
its every activity. Because the YW is Christian, it believes 
that the truth shall make us free. It worships a God of truth 
to whom even sincere doubt is an act of obeisance. 

“Let me summarize. For a century the YW has been 
essentially fighting human loneliness. Despite its great 
services and for reasons over which it had little control, 
in these hundred years loneliness has become more than 
an individual tragedy: it has become a morbidity upon our 
entire age, breeding ultra-nationalism, racialism and ideolo- 
gies opposed to free discussion, all three of which are pro- 
foundly antipathetic to the Christianity which is the essence 
of the YWCA. The task of the YW is therefore more acute 
than ever before. It has changed its quality, however, and the 
change will continue. I would suggest that the YW must 
— more explicit about the religious implications of 
its job. 
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“The great French sociologist Emil Durkheim insisted that 
every cosmology, every pattern of the universe is a human 
projection of the most conspicuous element in every day 
life. Durkheim thought he was being anti-religious when he 
put this theory, but he was not. To a Christian it seems clear 
that the decline in religious faith is in great part the result 
of a growing sense of individual loneliness in our age. The 
loneliness of the drifting window shopper of the city streets 
and the loneliness of man in the universe are one loneliness. 
Neither is going to be remedied without the other. 

“The notion that we are alone, that our values are an 
accidental by-product of an indifferent or even hostile cosmos, 
is irrational. In what sense is an H Bomb less natural than 
a volcano? In what sense is the mating dance of a peacock 
less natural than Ravel’s Pavane? If man is completely a 
part of nature, then we and our highest values are akin to 
nature: they are implicit in nature. We are not alone. This 
is the only rational position. Moreover, in a universe where 
our vision is lost in two directions, towards the infinitely 
great on one hand and towards the infinitely small on the 
other, physical quantity becomes irrelevant and _ spiritual 
quality becomes central. This is obvious, but to millions it 
is not evident. Why? Because this is not a projection of 
the essential fact of their daily lives, which is their loneli- 
ness. The loneliness of our twentieth century has found its 
necessary religion in atheism. How noble and passionate a 
faith atheism at its best can be is shown in Bertrand Russell's 
great essay, ‘A Free Man’s Worship.’ Here is atheism with 
dignity with majesty; but it should arouse compassion. 

“If the YWCA is to fulfill its mission, if it is to battle 
chauvinism, racial intolerance and intellectual obscurantism, 
the YWCA must recognize that these things are the tears of 
the lonely heart. It must recognize that loneliness breeds 
atheism, and that atheism gives a cosmic validation to lone- 
liness and confirms loneliness. The problem which the YW 
has grappled with for a century, and with which it is so 
well fitted to grapple for the century to come, is at once 
social, therefore, and theological. By never forgetting this 
unity of human experience the YW will best serve the 
Christian faith that the love of God and of one’s fellow 
man is a single passion. Only so will we be able to combat 
the personal and cosmic loneliness which corrodes the soul. 
Only so will we foster a climate of courage.” 


Profit Sharing--The Wave of the Future 


THE CORNERSTONE OF GOOD EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 
By SARTELL PRENTICE, JR., Counselor on Profit Sharing, West Hempstead, N. Y. 
Delivered before the Kiwanis Club of Hempstead, Long Island, New York, January 12, 1955 


of times to a remarkable book, “Sharing a Business,”’! 

by one of America’s great business leaders, Mr. Franklin 

J. Lunding, Chairman of the Board of Jewel Tea Co., Inc., 
and Chairman of the Executive Committee of Lever Bros. 

Jewel Tea Company owns and operates more than 165 

Super Markets in the Chicago area, and in addition operates 

more than two thousand Home Service Routes. It manufac- 

tures many of the staple products it sells under its own brand 

names and is among the nation’s largest importers of coffee 

and tea. It’s total retail sales in 1953 exceeded a quarter of 


I: THE course of my talk today I shall refer a number 


a billion dollars. The company employs about 7,500 people 
and has approximately 7,000 stockholders. 

Mr. Lunding defines a business enterprise as a mechanism 
for performing a service for the public. The more successful 
it is in rendering this service to the public’s satisfaction, the 
more profitable the enterprise will be for the stockholders. 
But the quality of the service rendered the public, on which 
profits depend, is determined by the attitude of the people 


*The Updegraff Press; Ltd., Scarsdale, N. Y., $2.75. Abridged 
edition, “The Sharing of a Business,” $1.00. 
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in the company, from the president and the chairman of the 
board down to the newest clerk, towards their associates, their 
job, their company, and towards the customers whom the 
company seeks to serve. 

Enlightened Management has one prime function: To see 
to it that each employee wants to do his job to the best of 
his ability. 

This is what Mr. Henry Ford II implied when he said, in 
effect, “If American industry will devote as much time 
during the next ten years to discovering the forces that 
release individual initiative as it has in the past to the devel- 
opment of technological processes, then America will show 
more progress in the next decade than it has in all of our 
previous history.” 

What is it that makes people run themselves ragged in 
vigorous sangre of a sport or hobby? Why do so many 
people, after a hard day's work, put more spirit and energy 
into a game of handball, golf, or tennis than they put into 
their jobs? It certainly isn’t money, or any incentive of a 
tangible nature. Can this spirit that is put into hobbies and 
sport be identified and harnessed to make people equally 
interested and effective in their daily work? 

Mr. Lunding states that in the answers to these questions 
may be found what is perhaps the most important key to 
successful business management. 

May not the answer be found, in large part, through the 
implementation of President Eisenhower's inate maxim— 
which he attributes to another great President, Woodrow 
Wilson ?—"'The highest form of efficiency is provided by the 
spontaneous co-operation of a free people.” 

Time after time I am told, “We pay top wages, we pro- 
vide pensions, insurance, sick benefits; we do everything we 
can for our employees; yet we are lucky if we get six hours 
half hearted work a day out of them.” 

It would seem, therefore, that the mere payment of high 
wages and the providing of various benefits is not sufficient 
to provide ‘The spontaneous co-operation of free men.” 

Why not? 

May not the answer be that human beings respond to a 
challenge—-and there is no challenge in the receipt of fixed 
wages and fixed benefits, no matter how high these wages 
and benefits may be? 

When, however, in addition to paying good wages, we 
make our employees full-fledged partners in our enterprise, 
and, as such, entitled to a fair share of the profits of that 
enterprise, then each employee is challenged, both individu- 
ally, and as a member of the team, co-operating with his 
partners in Labor, Capital, and Management, to do all he 
can to increase profits. 

Mr. Lunding sums it up in these words: 

“Enlightened Business Management today is seeking to 
make the business an integral part of the lives of those who 
work in it, the community in which it operates, and the 
nation which nourishes and protects it. In other words, en- 
lightened business management seeks to share the business— 
to share its accomplishments and rewards, its satisfactions and 
triumphs, even its disappointments and problems.” 

American industry in many sectors has for too long been 
characterized by differences, by breaking into two sides, by 
strikes and industrial warfare. Yet it is axiomatic that two 
employees working together can accomplish more than three 
working separately, and that two hundred working together 
as a team can produce more than three or four hundred 
working separately. Profit sharing emphasizes the together- 
ness, the unity, the oneness of interests and hopes and pur- 
poses of all persons engaged in a business. 
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Mr. James F. Lincoln, Chairman of the Lincoln Electric 
Company in Cleveland, explains further:? 

“There is a tremendous difference that can occur in grada- 
tions of understanding between management and men in a 
profit sharing scheme. I like to think of it as a “pow ger 
which is somewhat parallel to that of a husband and wife 
in bringing up a family. You can have them held together 
by fear, or by the law, or just by habit—or you can have 
the relationship in which two people live together for a 
long time and become really one. There can then be no mis- 
understanding, no feeling of one taking advantage of the 
other. There can never be anything else than the desire 
on the part of both to work together for the best interests 
of all concerned.” 

Admittedly, there have been some failures in profit shar- 
ing. Admittedly, also, there have been some marriages that 
have ended in divorce. Profit sharing, like marriage, works if 
you make it work, and not otherwise. 

The development of a profit sharing plan is not unlike 
the construction of a building. Endless variety is possible, 
according to the needs of the customer and the particular 
genius of the architect. Yet, for all buildings, the laws of 

hysics, governing strains and stresses, balance and counter- 
lance, remain the same. If any of these laws are violated, 
the building will crash to the ground. 

In architecture, it took time to learn these laws of physics. 
In many of the early Romanesque Cathedrals of Europe 
these laws were violated, and in time the vaults did crash 
down, filling the aisles with wreckage—and sometimes with 
broken bodies. It was the great mortality among these 
vaults that compelled the builders to solve the problems of 
strains and stresses, of balance and counterbalance— and 
the solutions they found gradually transformed the Roman- 
esque Churches, with their huge, thick walls, into the great 
Gothic Cathedrals, with their soaring columns and their 
walls of glass. 

So in profit sharing. Again, endless variety is possible. 
Again, there are a few simple laws of human dynamics that 
must be obeyed. If these laws are violated, the profit sharing 
payments, whether distributed in cash or put aside into a 
Deferred Profit Sharing Trust Fund, will merely be an added 
expense. If they are complied with, employees, stockholders, 
and customers will all benefit through higher employee in- 
comes, lower costs and higher profits, lower prices and 
better service. 

For many, the failures of profit sharing have made it the 
victim of misunderstanding and prejudice. But, as failure 
here, and success there, gradually point up the simple laws 
of human dynamics in profit sharing, and as Management 
and Labor more and more frequently master and apply these 
laws, an ever increasing number of firms are coming to 
consider profit sharing as the foundation on which to build 
their employee relations programs. 

In another speech,’ I have discussed some of the funda- 
mental principles underlying successful profit sharing, based 
on the combined experiences of the members of the Council 
of Profit Sharing Industries. 

Mr. Lunding warns that, while on the surface it would 
seem that sharing the profits of a business with the employees 
would be simple to work out, it is, on the contrary, one of 
the more difficult and baffling problems of business. Mr. 


*Proceedings, Third Annual Conference, Council of Profit Shar- 
ing Industries, 1950. 

*“Profit Sharing—The Sparkplug.”” Vital Speeches of the Day, 
Jan. 1, 1953, v. 19, pp. 177-180. These principles have also been 
summarized in “The Case For Profit Sharing,’ American Manage- 
ment Review, February, 1952. 
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Lunding adds, ‘The problems encountered are formidable and 
have caused more than one businessman seeking to do a 
thorough job of sharing to throw up his hands in despair. 
And yet, if a basically sound plan can be worked out, profit 
sharing becomes a vital factor in growth and prosperity and 
ultimately creates greater profits for all to share.” 


I am grateful to Mr. Lunding for his concise statement of 
the need for the type of professional guidance which those 
in my profession are offering in connection with the forma- 
tion, installation, and servicing of profit sharing plans. 

Starting as an almost imperceptible trickle, the pvofit 
sharing movement can be compared to a river that, beginning 
as a small brook somewhere in the mountains, gathers the 
flow from other streams as it flows towards the sea, and 
gradually swells into a mighty river. A dozen years ago, 
insofar as research can determine, there were some 728 
profit sharing companies in the United States. Today, there 
are more than 16,000, with new ones being added at the 
rate of more than two hundred every month—which is at 
least three times as fast as was the case two short years ago. 

While still in its infancy, the profit sharing movement 
has already gathered sufficient momentum to indicate a trend 
—a trend which makes it possible for me to predict with 
confidence that many now living will see the day when 
profit sharing enterprises will be the rule in America, rather 
than the exception. 


As one advocate of profit sharing has so aptly said, ‘‘Profit 
Sharing is as American as apple pie.” 

Now let us see if the basic philosophy of enlightened 
management that embodies the partnership concept inherent 
in profit sharing really does bear fruit. 

All told, the members of the Council of Profit Sharing 
Industries have had, collectively, more than 3,000 years 
experience in sharing profits with their employees. The 
Council’s files contain scores of case histories, each one tell- 
ing a dramatic story of increased productivity and teamwork, 
sharp reduction in labor turnover, lateness, and absenteeism; 
of increase in the flow and quality of productive employee 
suggestions, large reductions in reject and salvage material, 
increased employee income, higher profits for stockholders; 
and of lower prices and better service to customers. 

Businessmen without experience in profit sharing often 
find it difficult to understand how such seemingly contra- 
dictory results can be achieved. 


Mr. Rawson Wood, President of Arwood Precision Casting 
Corporation in Brooklyn, analyzes the situation somewhat 
as follows:* In the first place, you do have greater produc- 
tivity on the part of the rank and file, not because of any 
speedup, but simply because the men want to produce more. 
With the workers themselves taking care of production, the 
line foremen and supervisors are relieved of their police 
functions, and their skills and their brains are free for 
really constructive work. They can attend to troublesome 
jobs, check difficult setups, work on plans to improve equip- 
ment, scheduling, and layout. By releasing these key men 
from policing and letting them spend their valuable time 
on creative work, large gains in efficiency become possible. 
Mr. Wood then cites the large savings in material costs 
that is a by greater care and by the many surpris- 
ingly effective suggestions to reduce the cost and use of 
materials. Finally, Mr. Wood points out, if just 10% more 
production can be obtained from a given set of machine 
tools or other capital investment, that is equivalent to invest- 
ing 10% more capital in the business. Such economy in 
the need for capital makes possible greater profits on the 
existing capital. 
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Mr. Wood concludes, “Hundreds of profit sharing com- 
panies are paying out millions of dollars a year to their 
workers. Not one of these companies feels that these pay- 
ments reduces its earnings or in any way weakens its position. 
Without exception, their Directors will tell you that no 
money which they spend yields a greater return than their 
profit sharing payments.” 

Just last week I saw a letter written by the Treasurer of 
C. H. Dexter & Sons, Inc., manufacturers of high grade 
specialty papers—tea bag paper, among other products—in 
Windsor Locks Connecticut. The letter * begins: 

“We are entering our third year in profit sharing. The 
savings that have been effected during our first two years 
of profit sharing have been many, but we would like to list 
here a few of the more important ones: 

1. Increased suggestions from all employees for im- 
provements and waste reductions. 

2. Machine downtime has been reduced 214%. 

3. Savings produced by the Maintenance Department 
through re-working valves and re-using piping and 
other equipment. 

4. Great reduction in the mortality of small tools. 

5. Cartons in which supplies are received, formerly 
thrown away, are now used by our Finishing De- 
partment as filler pads in shipments. 

6. All paper machines have been speeded up an average 
of 5% at the request of men working the machines. 

7. Dipping machines have been speeded up 39%. 

8. A saving of between 10,000 and 12,000 pounds of 
steam per hour has been effected by our Processing 
Department through notifying the boiler room pre- 
vious to shutdowns in time to have the me re- 
duced so that less steam is being blown off. 

9. Finishing room waste has been reduced between 3% 
and 5% due to changes in methods of operation, 
some suggested by the employees of that department. 

10. Stock which had previously been allowed to slop 
onto the beater room floor, thereby wasted, no longer 
allowed to spill over. New methods for speeding up 
changes in wire and felts have been suggested by an 
employee and put into effect. 

11. Costs of production in our last fiscal year have been 
the lowest since 1942. 

“Add to this list the small items of turning off lights, 
everyone cleaning up around his own bench instead of hiring 
cleanup men, shutting off water taps, keeping waste clean, 
care in sorting waste, and you will have some of the cost 
savings that we have found in profit sharing.” 

The letter concludes: 

“The employee enthusiasm, however, is the thing we like 
most about profit sharing. Everybody gets into the act. For 
the first time, the employees feel that they are on the same 
level with the president of the company. 

“IN FACT, THEY HAVE EVEN TOLD HIM SO!” 

Some years ago, while living in Boston, Mrs. Prentice 
and I frequently had occasion to shop at Sears Roebuck’s 
fine store in Brookline. On leaving, we never failed to 
comment on the unusual spirit of willing service, of sincere 
helpfulness, that we found among the clerks; on their 
patience, regardless of whether we made any immediate 
purchase or not. It was almost as if Mr. Sears himself came 
out to take care of our needs. 

* Letter copyrighted by James Dahl & Associates. 


*“Productivity and Profit Sharing.” Connecticut Industry, Jan- 


uary, 1953, page 17. 








Ye soon learned that everybody at Sears is more interested 
in making satisfied customers than in making sales—because 
they know that a satisfied customer will always return. 

Years later I learned that Mr. Sears, and sometimes Mr. 
Roebuck, really did wait on us—because every employee is 
either Mr. Sears or Mr. Roebuck. Twenty five per cent of 
all the common stock of this company is owned by the em- 
—; through their participation in Sears’ Profit Sharing 

rust Fund—and another 10% by employees who have 
purchased additional shares on the open market. 

From the inception of their plan in 1916 through 1950, 
Sears Roebuck contributed $186,529,943 to this Profit Shar- 
ing Trust Fund. 

I am sure that any official of Sears Roebuck will tell you 
that this enormous investment in people—in “human engi- 
neering’’—-has proven in practice to be one of the most 
profitable investments Sears Roebuck has ever made. 

Mr. Lunding puts it this way, “We at Jewel Tea do not 
share our money profits because we can afford to do so; We 
share them because doing so enables us to afford it.”’ 

I wish each one of you could have shared with me the 
privilege of visiting so many profit sharing companies over 
the past several years. You would have been struck, as I 
have been, by the pride profit sharing employees take in 
their company, their feeling of ownership and participation, 
their pride of workmanship, their sense of social responsi- 
bility, their overall enthusiasm. 

In this type of work, one gradually becomes aware that 
the tangible results of what Mr. Lunding calls ‘Business 
Sharing” are like the visible part of an iceburg, held up to 
view by a mass many times larger that remains under the 
surface and is never seen. 

The most important results of profit sharing are not to be 
measured in terms of higher income, or lower costs, or higher 
profits; they are to be found in the effect the sharing of 
profits has on everybody in the company, from top to bottom. 
“It’s good to see a business grow,’ John Ely, President of 
Prexy's, a chain of counter restaurants in New York, once 
told me; “But it’s the profit sharing, and the knowledge that 
everyone associated with you is sharing in that growth as 
partners that really makes business worthwhile—and fun.” 

And when John opened a new location in Greenwich 
Village, the bus boys laid the linoleum, and the girls did 
the painting; when they decorated for Christmas, they used 
so much imagination that Walter Winchell called attention 
to Prexy’s Village Restaurant in his column. 

A few years ago, Jewel Tea Company engaged the services 
of Dr. Ernest Dichter, a well known psychological consultant, 
to carry out an extensive survey of employee attitudes within 
the Jewel organization and report back to Mr. Lunding, 
Chairman of the Board. 

Let me quote briefly from Dr. Dichter’s report: 

“We were prepared to find appreciation and gratitude. 
On the contrary, to our surprise, we found the individual 
employee proudly referring to his own qualifications and 
indispensability. Instead of feeling dependent on protective 
measures and cradle-to-grave security plans, the employee 
is convinced that these various plans have been made possible 
by his own alertness and contributions to the business. The 
Jewel employee has a feeling of maturity, independence, 
accomplishment, and self-sufficiency. 

“He feels that he is a success in life, in relation to himself 
as well as to the outside world—an independent individual 
standing on his own feet.” 

Much the same thought is expressed in the magnificent 
Credo” in this brochure prepared by Abilities, Incorporated, 
right here in West Hempstead. Though not, perhaps, tech- 
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nically speaking, a profit sharing company, Abilities, In- 
corporated, certainly practices the same philosophy. All 
rofits, furthermore, are retained in the business, in order 
Sees to serve the employees, the community, -and the nation. 

I am sure you are familiar with this company, and with 
the story of Hank Viscardi,> its founder and President; how 
Hank, himself born without legs, came out here and bor- 
rowed $8,000 at interest from local citizens, every penny 
of which has since been repaid; how, in August, 1952, 
Hank and Art Nierenberg, now plant superintendent, set 
up shop in a vacant garage on Railroad Avenue. The fol- 
lowing month they hired three employees and started a pro- 
duction line, lacing cable assemblies. Among these five, 
there were, altogether, seven useable arms and one use- 
able leg. 

Asking no favors and refusing all charity, Hank and his 
staff dared to believe—and then dared to prove—that the 
so-called ssc ong I pene halt, the lame, and the blind, 
the paraplegics and the amputees, the deaf and the dumb— 
could compete on » ay terms of price, quality, and service, 
in sub-contracting for the production of electronic and 
mechanical parts for industry. 

Today, just two and a half years later, Abilities, Incor- 
porated, employs 164 people—all handicapped—and has an 
annual sales volume rapidly approaching half a million dol- 
lars a year. 

A few years ago, the factory workers at Pitney-Bowes, 
manufacturers of postage meters, contributed an average of 
$75 apiece to the Stamford, Connecticut Hospital Fund. 

In Ayer, Massachusetts, 200 employees at Hartnett Tanning 
Company contributed almost $5,000 towards the cost of 
adding a new wing to the local hospital. 

Twelve years ago the town of Latrobe, Pennsylvania, popu- 
lation 12,000, where one half of the twenty industries have 
been sharing their profits for many years, raised $550,000 
to add a new wing to the hospital, and built that wing with- 
out a cent of state or federal aid. 

Can you imagine the effect that would be produced, not 
only on America, but on the whole world, if every town and 
city and company in this country should demonstrate the 
spirit of Latrobe, of Abilities, Inc., of Pitney-Bowes, of 
Hartnett Tanning? 

Speaking in the fall of 1949 before the United Nations 
General Assembly, Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon gave a 
very keen and piercing analysis of Soviet Communism. 

“Communism,” Dr. Malik said, “Is a doctrine of despair. 
Its only and complete answer, therefore, lies in the existence 
of hope. If the Western World can show a way to eradicate 
the shame and scandal of poverty, of exploitation, of greed, 
without resort to revolution or class struggle, or dictatorship 
—if it can place these material values within the context of 
a mighty spiritual movement which will be revolutionary 
without being subversive, and which will draw its substance 
from the infinite riches of the western positive tradition— 
then the necessity for Communism will vanish, and the 
spectre which now walks the earth will be laid forever.” 

I thought of Dr. Malik’s words a few years later, when I 
had the privilege of meeting with a group of French indus- 
trialists in Washington. At the conclusion of this meeting, 
the leader of the group came up to me and said, “Mr. Pren- 
tice, Our primary purpose in visiting America was to see if 
we could learn something of the spiritual foundations that 
we knew must underlie your material prosperity. At first, 
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we were so overwhelmed by your skyscrapers, your auto- 
mobiles, and by all the evidences of your material wealth 
that we were lost. But in the last two weeks spent on a 
quiet university campus in Wisconsin, and particularly as a 
result of our meeting this afternoon, we feel that we have 
found some of the answers we were seeking.” 

There is ample evidence, from the experiences of hundreds 
of companies, large and small, in all types of business, with 
unions and without unions, to prove to any impartial jury 
that profit sharing is good, sound business practice—that, 
far from being an expense, profit sharing can be a productive 
investment in human beings; that profit sharing makes em- 
ployees eager to learn more about how their company func- 
tions, receptive to information on their company’s problems, 
and co-operative in seeking solutions to those problems; that 
it tends to transform collective bargaining into mutual plan- 
ning; and that profit sharing produces values of a spiritual 
nature that cannot be purchased with money. 

Experience has demonstrated, in short, that profit sharing, 
came conceived and administered as the cornerstone of 
good employee relations, can provide an explosive force to 
our already dynamic economic system that can raise our 
standard of living to heights as yet undreamed of, and that 
can add immeasurably to America’s spiritual resources. 

The Spirit of Sharing is, in Mr. Lunding’s considered 
judgment, “The true wave of the Future for the American 
economy and the American people.” 

“To undertsand and apply it,” Mr. Lunding concludes, 
“is at once the responsibility of every man and woman with 
supervisory responsibility, and their opportunity to contribute 
importantly to the success and growth of the enterprise that 
employs them and to the welfare of our whole business sys- 
tem.” 

“The welfare of our whole business system.” 

Let us remember that today it is the moral, economic, and 
military strength of the United States that stands as the 
principal barrier against the dark ages that would engulf the 
entire planet if the men in the Kremlin should have their 
way. 
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On the welfare of our business system, therefore, depends 
the welfare and security of our nation—and, in large part, 
the freedom of the whole world. 

Finally, if Dr. Malik is right, the Spirit of Sharing may 
well be the dynamo capable of generating the power that 
can exorcise forever the spectre of Communism which now 
walks the earth. 

Now let us thank God for his great gift of strength, for 
man’s unconquerable soul, for the spiritual power which 
enabled Hank Viscardi and his associates at Abilities In- 
corporated, in spite of—and, perhaps, because of —their crip- 
pled bodies, to hammer out for all of us on the anvil of 
their own experiences this magnificent “Credo,” as pure and 
invincible as Sir Galahad’s mighty sword, “Excalibur.” 

Let us proudly—and humbly—follow after, and may these 
words ring out over land and sea as long as the Stars and 
Stripes float over our heads from a single flagstaff; and may 
their dying echos ever be reawakened as the voices of gen- 
erations yet unborn, each in their turn filling up the ranks 
as, one by one, our own voices fade into the past, join in 
the swelling chorus, thundering out this magnificent affirma- 
tion of Our American Heritage. 

“I do not choose to be a common man. It is my right to 
be uncommon—if I can. I seek opportunity—not security. 
I do not wish to be a kept citizen, humbled and dulled by 
having the state look after me. I want to take the calculated 
risk; to dream and to build, to fail and to succeed. I refuse 
to barter incentive for a dole. I prefer the challenges of 
life to the guaranteed existence; the thrill of fulfillment to 
the stale calm of Utopia. I will not trade freedom for benefi- 
cence, nor my dignity for a handout. I will never cower 
before any master nor bend to any threat; It is my Heritage 
to stand erect, proud and unafraid; to think and act for 
myself, enjoy the benefit of my creations and to face the 
world boldly and say, ‘This I have done.’ For our disabled 
millions, for you and for me, this is what it means to be 
an American.” 





Live Free or Die 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF ENGLISH SPEAKING COUNTRIES TO WESTERN CULTURE 
By DR. EUGENE YOUNGERT, Superintendent, Oak Park-River Forest High School 
Delivered before the Rotary Club, Oak Park, Illinois, December 8, 1954 


Free or Die.” It is the motto of one of the States of 

my country. I choose to make this particular address 
because I think it covers the most important subject in the 
world and the most important subject with which Rotarians 
of our two countries can co-operatively concern themselves 
as individuals in the present perilous condition of world 
affairs. Let me state as a subheading what it is that I am 
really talking about. Here it is: 

The critical necessity that we must stick together whose 
common use of the English language betokens common origin 
of ethical and political ideals; that we must stick together 
and not allow ourselves to be driven apart if we are to have 
a chance to establish a lasting peace in our world. We are 
the inheritors of a religious ethic and a political philosophy 
that make freemen, and we would be traitors to our great 
cause of liberty were we to allow that cause to fail, because 
we failed to stand united in its defense. 


Tix title of the address that I am making today is ‘Live 


That there is a titanic struggle of ideologic nature in our 
world everyone knows. But nowhere near all realize that 
on both sides of the struggle there are men who honestly 
believe each that his side is right. It is abhorrent to us that 
men can honestly believe that our quality of individual free- 
dom is wrong and that their idea of the submergence of the 
individual in and for the mass is right. It would be better 
for us were all our opponents dishonest in their thinking, 
for then victory for our cause would be easier to attain. Men 
do not fight to the death for mere expediency. But they do 
fight to the death for ideas that they honestly hold, no matter 
how wrong we may think and know those ideas to be. There 
are scoundrels on the other side who seek only to make them- 
selves tyrannical dictators of the world, and there are count- 
less millions in a condition. worse than slavery; but also 
there are some on the other side who are the product of 
philosophies as old as philosophy itself who believe our 
insistence upon the worth and dignity of the individual to be 
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error and weakness and who give allegiance to the notion 
that the collective state is the rightful master of men. There 
is the struggle. ‘Live free or die” is the motto for freemen, 
but it is at the same time the challenge cast against us by 
men who would make us slaves, because they do not believe 
in liberty. Unfortunately, in the struggle, we do not have on 
our side an overwhelming majority of the inhabitants of 
the earth. 


We who are the English speaking countries—for whom 
English is our first language and our common means of 
communication—we are the largest bloc in the world cham- 
pioning the cause of the individual man as against the en- 
croachment of an oppressive all powerful state. We are the 
rallying point for free men everywhere. We are that cham- 
pion and that rallying point because of a glorious inheritance 
from ancestors who through centuries cast off the yoke of 
tyranny and established the citizenry as the makers and 
masters of the state. I call those men ancestors not neces- 
sarily in the sense of national, but rather of spiritual descent. 
Let me make myself my illustration. By national descent, I 
am a Swede. By birth I am a citizen of the United States. 
But by political descent I am the child of men who held 
high the Judeo-Christian ethic and who in that spirit from 
Magna Charta through the 400 years to the Petition and the 
Bill of Rights, and to this day, created a state built upon the 
ideal of the worth and dignity of individual men and upon 
the political technique of the dominant representation of 
these men in the machinery of the state. So are all of us 
who are the English speaking people of the earth: a 
from many lands and climes and folk, but one in the ethic 
and the political philosophy that are implicit in the language 
that we use. If ever we needed to be one, it is now. If ever 
it was true that “united we stand, divided we fall,” it is 
now. We must stand united, for there is no alternative in 
which we can serve the great need of our time. 


Well, let's get on. What is it that we must stand united 
on? What is it that makes the English speaking people 
champions of the liberties that make men free? What is our 
side, that we must be prepared to live and die for it? Let's 
see, and in the seeing, let's contemplate how gloriously it 
serves the need of man in these crisis years. 


What we are talking about is, of course, the contribution 
of the English-speaking countries to western culture. I sus- 
pect it has been well said that western culture is compounded 
of these four essentials: (1) the Judeo-Christian ethic; (2) 
the Greek intellectual process; (3) the Roman genius for 
order and law; (4) the Englishman’s concern for the lib- 
erties of the individual citizen, and the consequent British 
development of the representational form of government. 
With no derogation meant to the contributions of the Greeks 
and the Romans—they were highly important—I want to 
spend the rest of my time on the first and fourth of the 
essentials that I mentioned, the religious ethic and the politi- 
cal philosophy that envisage the uniquely exalted state of 
the individual person in a social situation. For these are 
the heart of our side of the appalling struggle that rapidly 
is making of the world two armed camps. 


My remarks about the religious ethic will be confined to 
five of the social ideals of the Judeo-Christian ethic that have 
been basic as intellectual concepts in the evolution of the 
present attitude of the English-speaking world toward man 
and his governments. Please understand that I do not mean 
that everyone accepts as his personal religious conviction this 
Judeo-Christian ethic, although I want to say that I do, per- 
sonally. But, inasmuch as this ethic has been warp and woof 
of the thinking of our leaders for hundreds of years, even 
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those inherit it who reject it, just as a son can inherit who 
rejects his own father. That ethic has shaped the social 
and political thought of the English-speaking world. 

At the heart of the Judeo-Christian ethic is the belief that 
man is created in God's image and is son of God. The 
natural conclusion of that belief is the insistence that each 
individual has worth in and of himself, and that he is not 
a mere dot in the mass. Such an ideal is anathema to any 
totalitarian order, but it is lifeblood to liberty. Furthermore, 
the extent to which we allow it to become weakened is the 
measure of the extent of the weakening of liberty itself. 

Secondly, as image and son of God, man is encompassed 
in a brotherhood that includes his fellowmen. For, denial of 
that brotherhood is denial of the divine sonship that is pro- 
claimed by the ethic. That idea, too, is anathema to a totali- 
tarian order, which can brook no feeling of brotherhood that 
goes beyond the confines of the state; but it is an idea that 
is lifeblood to democracy. Again, the extent to which brother- 
hood is the rule among men is the measure of the extent of 
the genuine fulfilment of the democratic hope. 


Thirdly, the quality of the principles of conduct among 
men is evidence of the quality of the general ideal that we 
call integrity. In the Judeo-Christian ethic, the principles of 
enjoined conduct are those that represent integrity of a high 
degree, and the ideals they teach bear some of the noblest 
names known to man: truth, honor, service, beauty, justice, 
mercy, courage, temperance, sympathy, compassion, kindli- 
ness, love. Liberty and democracy cannot exist unless these 
are the ideals of social conscience, no matter how they may 
fail in practice because of the weaknesses of men. Totalitari- 
anism, on the other hand, cannot exist in their presence, for 
in totalitarianism the sentiment of man for man must be 
completely subordinate to that of the subservience of man 
to his state. 

Fourthly, freedom of mind and spirit are the essence of 
liberty and democracy—not the pseudo freedom of license, 
but the responsible freedom of brothers that respects the 
rights and needs of others as it does those of self. It is the 
glory of the Judeo-Christian ethic that that freedom stands 
at the apex of belief. One — or rejects God and Christ 
as he wills, for enforced belief is abhorrent to the thought 
and will of God as presented in the ethic of the Christian 
and the Jew. Where freedom is present, totalitarianism can- 
not exist; where it suffers attrition, liberty and democracy 
languish on the vine. 


Fifthly, in the Judeo-Christian ethic, there is reverence for 
life as creation and gift of God. Our century is brutal—ter- 
ribly brutal—and often death is treated as a mere statistic. 
Yet, under the drive of the ethic, the goal remains the ol 
vation of life under conditions that will permit its unfolding 
according to the design of its Creator. This reverence for 
the life of each individual as son of God is essential to liberty 
and democracy; but a totalitarian order that would so exalt 
the individual would by that act point to its own doom. 


Here, then, are five social ideals that grew from religious 
concepts dear to leaders who century after century = 
the social beliefs and political machinery of the English 
speaking world. There were other such ideals, for this enu- 
meration is not all-inclusive; but these are sufficient for 
illustration. They are under attack in many parts of the 
world today, as materialistic paganism seeks to substitute for 
them a theory of conduct that eliminates consideration of 
the welfare of the individual in favor only of the total whole. 
The extent to which we dedicate ourselves to their survival 
in the strife will be the measure of the extent to which liberty 
and democracy will survive. I, for one, believe that their 
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survival is intimately tied in with the survival of the ethic 
that gave them birth. 

I turn now to the political area of our side in world con- 
flict, although I recognize that the political is but the exten- 
sion of the philosophical: into the realm of the practical. 
What, then, is common in the political heritage of the 
English speaking world? 

We start with 1215 A.D., on an island in the Thames. 
There King John at the demand of powerful subjects signed 
Magna Carta. A simple act? No; for behind it lay a relent- 
less struggle by the people against the absolute rule of kings. 
A simple act? Rather, a prophetic act, for it unleashed an 
idea that by 1689 so crystallized liberty as the rightful pos- 
session of the people that not since 1689 have the inalienable 
rights of Englishmen been successfully questioned by king 
or queen. 

Was liberty achieved on the day after Magna Carta was 
signed? No, and certainly not for the rank and file of the 
people. But Magna Carta was a starting point, and it pres- 
aged 474 of the most thrilling and fruitful years that have 
ever marked man’s upward reach to be free. Foundation 
stone it was of English liberty; but foundation stone it was 
also of the liberty of the people of the United States and of 
people everywhere in the world who spurn the tyrant’s hand 
and govern themselves as freemen should. 

Even though Magna Carta was only a starting point, there 
are countries behind the various obscuring curtains today that 
would make almost immeasurable progress if they could gain 
in 1954 what Magna Carta gave almost 750 years ago. 

Back and forth went the struggle in England between 
rulers and people until in 1628 the people at the risk of the 
lives of their leaders wrung from Charles I his approval of 
the Petition of Rights and his agreement to redress wrongs 
and grant new freedoms along the road of liberty. 

Then, the rule of another monarch having proved intoler- 
able, the people forced his abdication and invited William 
and Mary to rule, upon their acceptance of the Bill of Rights 
as English law in 1689. 

The story of those 474 years should be engraved upon the 
minds and hearts of all who live in the English-speaking 
world. And we should remember that man after man after 
man perished in his resistance to the throne; that blood, 
sweat, and tears was not only the promise of Churchill but 
was the lot of countless brave souls who from Magna Carta 
on brought forth the structure of democracy that is the assur- 
ance of liberty in the years in which we live. 

But, say some, what did come from those days to make 
men free? Hear, then, from the record, and think how be- 
cause we so take our blessings for granted, we forget that 
without them we, too, would wear the slave's collar as multi- 
tudes do wherever liberty’s light is out. What did come? 
Listen: prayerfully and gratefully. 

The ruler must rule according to the desires of the people; 
Government is a contract between the ruler and the people, 
that neither can break without accountability; the power of 
the ruler is restricted by what the law permits and forbids; 
martial law may no longer be a tool for use against the people 
at the whim of the sovereign; the right to quarter troops 
in private homes is sharply limited; the rights of the people 
are stated definitely in the law; laws shall be enacted by the 
representatives of the people in parliament assembled; the 
right of the people to bear arms is established by law; taxes 
may be levied only by the representatives of the people in 
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parliament assembled; free elections and frequent meetings 
of the representatives of the people must be held; a person's 
property may not be taken for public use except by due 
process of law; persons may not be held in jail without a 
presentment of the cause; bills of attainder are illegal; there 
shall not be ex post facto laws; the ideas of freedom of 
speech, assembly, and petition are introduced; there shall 
be trial by jury; there shall be freedom from arbitrary im- 
prisonment; there shall be no unusual punishment; there 
shall be no excessive bail. That is not the whole of the 
record, but is it not enough to stir us to protect our liberty 
against totalitarians who would hurl us back into the dark 
from which Magna Charta lighted our way? 

Men of Oak Park, of River Forest, of the United States: 
think of our own Constitution of 1789. It was no concession 
from a ruler, but the deliberate creation of a sovereign people, 
limiting and defining the powers of their Government in 
order to make their liberties secure. Thank God, that in the 
days in which our Nation was being formed, we had leaders 
who knew almost page by page those 474 glorious years from 
1215 to 1689, so that they could write down in the law that 
governs us what had been wrested for all men, from the 
arbitrary king. And thank God that we had other men who 
so distrusted the corrupting influence of absolute power that 
they demanded in the first 10 amendments to our Constitu- 
tion the proclamation of rights as specific as those in the bill 
of 1689, and almost in the very same words. Did it not 
seem a moment ago as though I were reading from our own 
Constitution and our own Bill of Rights? 

So it is wherever we who speak the English language have 
made our homes. So it is when men of other languages have 
read the record and decided to rear the structure of liberty 
for themselves and those they love. So it is wherever the 
fundamental concept of the worth and dignity of the indi- 
vidual man dominates the thought of man. 

I repeat, we who are the English-speaking countries are 
the largest bloc in the world championing the cause of the 
individual man as against the encroachment of an oppressive 
all-powerful state. We are the rallying point for freemen 
everywhere. We are that because we are the inheritors of 
a religious ethic and a political philosophy that make men 
free and of a political technique that keeps men free. 

The question in the world struggle is whether our ideal of 
liberty shall live on or go down to defeat at the hand of 
dictatorial force. The question is not of our own choosing 
It is forced upon us. The question is whether we will defend 
to the uttermost the liberty won so hardly by heroes who 
knew full well the evil they sought to escape. The question 
is whether we know how easily liberty can be lost, and that 
once lost it can be rewon only by the long hard road by 
which it was first won. 

The answer is that we must and will defend our liberty. 
But to do that we of the English-speaking countries must 
stick together in our common cause. Only such a united front 
will win lasting and worthwhile peace for the world. We 
must allow nothing—literally, nothing-—to drive us apart. 
Knowing what is at stake, we must stand as one people and 
face the future, not unconcerned but undismayed. 


Gentlemen, the answer to the question is, ‘Live free 
or die.” 
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Quo Vadis America? 


THE ONENESS OF THE MID-ZONE RACES WITH OURSELVES 
By DR. A. P. COLEMAN, President, Alliance College, Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania 
Delivered before the National Slovak Society, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, January 8, 1955 


ONIGHT, ladies and gentlemen, I am going to deliver 

a warning to my fellow schoolmen and to all Ameri- 

cans. I intend to show, in as striking a manner as I 
am able, a situation of gravest danger existing in our 
American schools. Yes, with your permission, learned judges 
and distinguished attorneys, I even intend to argue a case! 
I shall endeavor to convince all of you, as rational beings and 
patriotic citizens, that the changes in the school curricula 
which I advocate are vital to our well-being as a nation. I 
shall try to show you that through certain ‘‘missed oppor- 
tunities” in our classrooms the United States is “missing the 
boat’’ on two fronts: internally, in the crucial problem we 
have here of integration within our own frame and body; 
and internationally, in the basic problem of our age, that 
of creating an effective counterpoise to Communism and its 
fanatical propagators in the Kremlin. 

Today you all know the foreign policy of the United 
States, still under the Russophile influence of opinion— 
makers like George Kennan, is one of “containment of the 
Soviet” and ‘‘quarantining Communism.” Negative, and thus 
inevitably failing, this policy can be redeemed only by the 
injection of one great and vital ingredient. 

The ingredient is obvious: intelligent and enlightened self- 
interest have but to be applied, and the ingredient stands 
automatically self-revealed. To any true student of Eastern 
Europe it is the natural course: the active and purposeful 
wooing of the souls of the races now enslaved by the Soviets 
which, alas, we have all but succeeded in discouraging al- 
together. Originally these relatives of many of my listeners 
were of our own mind and temper. American policy has 
almost driven them from our side, from their natural alle- 
giance. We have got, for our own sakes, to woo and win 
them back. 

I feel moreover that this wooing must be done SOON. As 
our own Alliance College student, the heroic Polish flier, 
Frank Jarecki, often says, we must DO IT NOW. 

Why so soon, Americans ask? 

Because, left alone, apparently abandoned by the West, 
the people of countries like Slovakia and Poland are suffer- 
ing beyond endurance. And their children hearing nothing 
but Communist propaganda may imperceptably be educated 
into Communism because: as a traveler in the desert drinks 
from a foul, contaminated spring, RATHER THAN DIE 
OF THIRST—so must young people in Eastern Europe today 
at least pretend to accept Communism, or perish. It is as 
simple as that, friends. 

In the meantime what do the young people of Eastern 
Europe hear? Little about our progress; everything about 
our failures. 

To make matters worse our Government actually receives, 
yes recognizes, “envoys from the U.S.S.R. and the Soviet- 
dominated regions, thus providing the argument to the folks 
back home that we here in the United States, so it appears 
to the East European, APPROVE the various Communist 
regimes. Else why would we receive the envoys of murder- 
ous dictatorships ? 

Ladies and gentlemen, if I had my way, I'd follow the 
advice of the President of the Polish National Alliance, 
Charles Rozmarek, and give the Washington “ambassadors” 


of all Soviet-Satellite embassies, the good old Pittsburgh 
Slovak farewell “gud-baj’”’! And I say to you, our American 
policy should be: “No traffic with hangmen!” 

“Ne ver komunistovi, kym je teply!""—is an adage our 
frontier fathers of Fort Duquesne would expect us Pennsyl- 
vanians to translate: ‘““The only good Communist is a dead 
Communist!” 

The sooner Washington learns the truth of the following 
old Slovak saying the better: ‘““Nebude zo psa slanina, ani 
z vika baranina.”—‘‘You get no bacon from a dog, nor 
mutton from a wolf!” 

We Americans, in the light of the long history of our 
woes since President Roosevelt lamentably recognized the 
Soviets, ought at last to know there just isn’t any mutton 
to be got from doing busines with a Communist wolf. 

Intelligence and self-interest aside, where is our former 
American evangelism? How have we come to the point of 
being able to desert our spiritual brothers of Central and 
Eastern Europe, and, not only desert them, but even worse, 
NOT EVEN KNOW WE ARE DESERTING THEM? 

For the hundred and more millions of our fellow western 
folk dwelling in the great Middle Zone of Europe, from 
Finland down through Poland and Slovakia to Romania, now 
under Soviet rule, “containment” and “quarantine” are but 
abandonment. In the end they spell “aveted” —siiine 
utterly from the western orbit to which by every right of 
choice and tradition these people belong. Let’s rather move 
the Iron Curtain east. To mention only two, America must 
no longer abandon Slovakia and Poland. 

Americans are able to seem to desert their natural friends 
and ideological allies because they do not, as a nation, here 
in the United States, genuinely feel, in the marrow of their 
bones and in their hearts, that the folk from the Middle 
Zone are yet part and parcel of America. They do not feel 
them to be US. Here is the root cause of the tragedy for 
the Slovaks and other suffering peoples from Eastern Europe, 
the explanation of how a generous America could perpetrate 
the ss of Yalta. 

Of course it goes without saying that there are a few 
Americans of whom this sweeping charge of unfeeling ignor- 
ance is not true. There are some who genuinely and with 
spantaneous intuition feel that deep kinship with the folk 
of the Middle Zone that means oneness. But the number 
is too small. Except for those who themselves come from 
this region, or whose ancestors came from there, the number 
is insignificant. And many, if not most of this paltry few, 
are without influence, more’s the pity. Some are expatriates, 
with no roots in our own American soil, and therefore with- 
out weight or prestige. Worst of all few who feel this 
mystic kinship with the Middle Zone are in any degree 
articulate or influential. This must and will change. 

This is where, President Pankuch, Honorary President 
Platek, members of the Supreme Council, and Friends, the 
NATIONAL SLOVAK SOCIETY, joining with your dis- 
tinguished fellow citizens of Pittsburgh, Judge Blair F. 
Gunther, Censor of the Polish National Alliance this year 
celebrating its Diamond Jubilee, and with all other patriotic 
organizations with ties behind the Iron Curtain—this, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, is where you by your mighty collective efforts 
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can carry on a vast effort in education to the eternal good of 
our glorious United States of America. 

For our American national good, numbered as the few 
should be those who fail to recognize the oneness of the 
Mid-Zone races with ourselves; as the many, those who 
understand, and even more than simply understand, perceive 
with all their senses that the races we have mentioned are but 
ourselves, with aspirations and longings identical with our 
own, and a deeprooted tradition of full spiritual integration 
with our own West. Such enlightened Americans know that 
Poland and Slovakia do not belong behind the Iron Curtain. 
They belong to our Latin civilization. 

How can the balance be reversed? Only by the schools. 
The schools are the sole agency that reaches enough of our 
people to do the job. And here I am not referring solely to 
the schools of higher learning, nor even to them at all. 
I mean the elementary and secondary schools. Only through 
these can the desired reversal of orientation be brought 
about. 

But, you argue, the crisis is urgent and immediate. The 
schools might be able to do the job, but it will take a genera- 
tion at least for their influence to be felt. The fruit of a 
school’s sowing is seen only after the years have passed. 
The product is inevitably long deferred, never appearing 
at once. 

This is true, and the argument is valid, or would be if the 
present struggle were simply of the moment. It is, of course, 
not this at all. At least twice before our time the races of 
Europe from which we are sprung have wrestled on the 
battlefield for a period of a hundred years at a time over 
issues that divided them. They are doing the same thing 
again, this time with Asia as an added factor in the duel. 

Ours is a THIRD HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR, though 
still a Cold War. It did not begin yesterday, and will not be 
over tomorrow. Too many people have yet to be purged of 
the madness of our age for the struggle to end quickly. 
Too many Americans must still have the lure of “escape into 
totalitarianism’’ banished from their imaginations and exor- 
cised from their souls. Communism must be stripped of its 
fine clothes and exposed as the bloody, murderous reaction 
that it is. When Fellow Travelers and Pinkos in the seats 
of influence in our Beloved Land POSE AS EXPERTS ON 
EASTERN EUROPE they must be labeled for what they 
are: NEAR-SIGHTED DUPES OF MARXIST SOPHISTRY 
or simple OPPORTUNISTS. 

Some Americans, even Senators, need to realize that you 
cannot fight Communists with gloves on. “He who wants 
the kernel must crack the shell!” 

Meanwhile the schools do have time. What changes then 
should be made in our curricula so that the opportunities at 
present being missed may be turned into opportunities 
grasped ? 

The principle governing the changes I propose is easily 
stated. The rich cultural stream of Middle Zone thought 
and aspiration, past and present, must be integrated fully 
with the stream of culture we are now passing on to our 
children through the schools as American. As presently 
offered, the stream is not, in the fullest sense, American. 
This fact was brought to my attention with a shock some 
years ago in my own Connecticut hometown. A schoolgirl 
bearing a Slavic name was reading an essay she had written on 
the First Thanksgiving Day. In the course of it she spoke elo- 
quently of how her ancestors had taken part in this moving 
celebration. Her words galvanized my thinking. 

“Yes,” I thought, “you are right, Laska, those Pilgrim 
Fathers were your ancestors, though their names were so 
different from your own and their race so foreign. They 
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were your spiritual ancestors, because your parents made them 
so, by deliberately making the country which they so largely 
fashioned their deliberate choice as your future homeland. 
When your Fathers left Bratislava, Trnava, Nitra, Turciansky 
Svaty Martin, Brezno, Dobgina, Margecany, or Kodice, they 
made as brave a choice as did ever the first members of the 
Greene family of Rhode Island—my own ancestors—in leav- 
ing the British Isles over 300 years ago. This I freely grant. 

In the larger sense the Pilgrim Fathers were your ancestors, 
Laska. Spiritual ancestors, however, not racial. Yet you had 
racial ancestors living in the year of the First Thanksgiving 
Day. And they too were doing things of importance in that 
year, things as significant as founding a colony in the wilder- 
ness. They were holding back the Turkish horde from the 
heart of Europe, offering their living bodies as a bastion 
against the invader, in an earlier chapter of the ever-recur- 
ring struggle of West against East. Those ancestors of yours 
in Slovakia were making it possible in a word, for a colony 
to be founded in the New World, and you should be very 
proud of them. Furthermore, if, I found myself addressing 
Laska: 

“If we Greenes let you have our racial ancestors as your 
own, some way must be found so as to permit me and mine 
to have your ancestors. It is only fair to us both as makers 
of the ultimate America.” 

How can this be accomplished? How can the gate be 
opened so as to let the Tatra hero, Janosik, enter freely into 
our garden of heroic memory, as our Elder Brewster has so 
freely entered into yours through our American schools? 

Was it not your great Slovak apostle of Slavic unity, Jan 
Kollar who wrote, according to the late Peter Yurchak: 

“Literary reciprocity is . . . a sharing of all the national 
groups in the spiritual product of their nation?” 

Right here in this great New-American City of Pittsburgh 
let us, Americans all, demand that the school textbooks be 
revised to show in some small measure the background of the 
Slavs, and of a// Americans. Only in one way: by a thorough 
re-focussing of our school textbooks, and a rewriting of 
them from start to finish as we go together marching down 
our Avenue of the Americas, can we build a United America. 

Actually, of course, the heroic ancestors I have been speak- 
ing of arrived on our shores very early, even before the 
coming of the Pilgrims. They arrived as part of the spiritual 
baggage of the Poles who are known to have been present 
in Virginia’s Jamestown settlement, which was founded in 
1607, thirteen years before Plymouth colony. Thus Zélkiew- 
ski and other heroes of 17th century Poland have been Amer- 
ican figures even longer than Governor Bradford and John 
Winthrop or the romantic John and Priscilla Alden. But for 
all the long time they have been here, the Poles of Jamestown 
Colony still have not impenetrated the main stream of our 
culture, or fused with it to a perceptible degree. 

The situation with regard to the Slovaks is even worse. 
What American boy loving adventure has heard of Moric 
August Benovsky from his school library ? 

And yet, with letters of recommendation from Benjamin 
Franklin, Benovsky, born in Vrbova, Slovakia, came to 
America in 1775 and later served under the Polish hero, 
Count Kazimierz Pulaski, in our own Revolution. How 
many boys and girls of Slovak, or any descent, learn about 
this in American schools? Who among American school 
boys knows Benovsky’s exciting adventures in America and 
later in Madagascar? None. Somehow we must work for a 
full two-way cultural exchange to strengthen American unity. 

The heroes and symbols dear to our fellow-citizens from 
the Middle Zone of Europe must not be kept standing on the 
shore of our on-sweeping cultural stream. To change the 
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metaphor, they must not be kept waiting outside the door 
of our national Pantheon, like spiritual DP’s, hoping, hat 
in hand, as it were, for some entrance visa that never is 
granted by our educational leaders. 

What great things this full impenetration may accomplish 
for our general American culture we can scarcely imagine! It 
is not too much to predict that it may even be the means at 
last of fertilizing our New World Renaissance. 

Today even here in Pittsburgh our young people of Middle 
Zone origin go through school receiving an Americanism 
which takes no cognizance whatsoever of any pre-American 
past save the English, the German, the French, and possibly 
the Spanish and Italian. Yet in their homes and churches, 
lodges, and at celebrations like ours tonight, these young 
people hear extolled such heroes as Janosik, if they are 
Slovak. They learn, if they are Polish, about the warrior 
Boleslaus the Bold, who sleeps in the mountains, awaiting 
resurrection and deliverance of his people. They hear of 
poets like Swetozar Hurban Vajansky whose words had the 
power to keep alive an enslaved Slovakia. 

I believe that a boy or girl can be a better American if he 
feels, with Vajansky in Kramoris’ translation: 

I am proud that I am Slovak 
Sweet my language wells, 

Like the music of archangels, 
Like the sea-tide’s swells. 

Hymns of ours purest pearls are, 
Diamonds depth along, 

In our myth dwells secret rapture, 

Wisdom do our proverbs capture, 
Beauty fills our song! 

Literally with a Slovak or Polish song in their hearts, 
these your children have gone to our American schools, and 
then, as I have said, heard not a single word of any Slovak 
figures, nor what they stood for in history. The result is 
that American young people too often become conditioned 
to distrusting the parents to whom these old-country heroes 
meant so much. They come to believe their elders have been 
selling them, as they say, ‘‘a bill of goods.” And so we 
have growing up in America a race of young people with 
split souls. 

One of our Alliance College students brought this fact 
to my attention with shocking force one day when he cried 
in despair, 

“But why didn’t I hear about him in school?” 

At Alliance the boy had at last learned of Mickiewicz, 
the poet par excellence of the Polish heart, whose death in 
1855 we are commemorating this whole year, climaxing in 
a “Mickiewicz Festival” at our College the last week of 
next July. | 

At first at Alliance when Mrs. Coleman spoke of Mickie- 
wicz the boy resisted but finally his bitter young mind 
softened, and yielded to the charm of Mickiewicz’s verse. 

‘Why shouldn’t I have thought you were just trying to 
trap me with some second-rater,” he asked, “when in twelve 
years of public school I have never once heard the name 
Mickiewicz mentioned? Why wasn’t he given to me in his 
proper place, in his true perspective, along with Byron and 
the other romantic poets of the world?” 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, why not? 

Yes, the Middle Zone has got to come into its rightful 
place in our American stream of culture. Until it does, the 
stream is, as I have said, not fully American. Too many 
of the heroes and symbols that should be within its tide are 
absent. They are as if illegitimate. They must be legitima- 
tized, and we had better begin in Pennsylvania, American 
Homeland of the Slavs! 
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Out of the process of legitamization and impenetration, 
we may, as I have indicated, get our own Renaissance, too. 

Consider for a moment the manner in which Europe re- 
ceived her Renaissance in the 15th and 16th centuries. After 
ages of being cut off from its past, Europe was reunited 
with that past through the rediscovery of classical culture. 
The newly discovered source of inspiration was carried by a 
handful of geniuses to England and France, Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal. Here, in the space of two centuries, the classics 
proceeded to impenetrate fully the cultures already in being 
on the various local soils. “The glory that was Greece and 
the grandeur that was Rome” became in the fullest sense 
the possession of the Frenchman, the Italian, the Spaniard 
and the Englishman. A tremendous refreshment and reju- 
venation of the native culture in each case took place. Shakes- 
peare devoured Plutarch, distilled him through his own 
imagination, and then, far from keeping him to himself, 
gave the creator of the Roman Valhalla and all the heroes 
who were enshrined in his great creation fully and bounti- 
fully to the meanest clerk of London, who in turn made 
him his own. 

Note, in recalling ‘Europe's Renaissance, that it was no 
NEW culture which served as the fructifying agency, renew- 
ing the life of Europe. It was an OLD culture, ancient and 
hoary and hallowed by time as compared with the cultures 
which it stimulated into more abundant life. Seemingly 
strange to us in the United States who so worship the young, 
it was a case of an OLDER culture fertilizing those still in 
ai agp. as we say, of their youth. 

e same phenomenon can start here in Pittsburgh now. 
The culture of the Mid-Zone is old, old and mellow, tried 
in the furnace of time and proven valid. Impenetrating our 
own native culture, it can give it the zest and buoyancy of 
the people of the Vah, the strength and refreshment of those 
that dwell along the Vistula. 

Whether you agree with my thesis or find my arguments 
sound, what I am saying wil] happen, is bound to happen. 
Whether we WISH IT OR NOT, the special heritage of 
each and every race present in America today will in the 
end be admitted into the stream of American culture. The 
only question is, how soon—whether soon enough to do 
us any good in the present ideological duel; and by invita- 
tion or through pressure. 

However the change comes about, the reorientation will 
be accomplished through the schools. Already progress has 
been made along this line in our colleges, where since the 
Second World War courses in World Literature have bur- 
geoned. Most of the courses, however, are afflicted with 
astigmatism, the reason being, of course, that the textbooks 
on which they are based are gravely out of focus. One would 
get the impression from texts used in our schools that 
between the rivers Oder and Dniester, which bound the Mid- 
Zone on west and east, lay a gigantic black swamp, inhabited 
only by animals. Up to the Oder from the west and the 
Dniester from the east, the various nations are accorded their 
deserved and proper space. For the nations lying between, 
there is a great void. I have been told that the wealthy 
East European Fund of the Ford Foundation publishes no 
books in Slovak or Polish. Why? 

Are not Slovak and Polish important East European lan- 
guages? I ask you. 

Clearly, we need volumes dealing fairly and adequately 
with the dozen or more national groups dwelling in the 
Mid-Zone. Simple prudence requires that these not be left 
out, as the Ford Foundation seems to have done. Are we 
to give the impression in our school texts that the ancestors 
of our boys and girls of Slovak and Polish origin, have no 
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culture? Will this studied discrimination increase American 
unity? Never! 

And if we do forget historic lands like Slovakia and Poland 
how are American boys and girls to reconcile what they 
hear at home with what they hear in school? If, as in many 
texts, ample space is accorded Russian literature, which, as 
our young people have been taught by their parents, is rela- 
tively new (and it is); while no space whatever is accorded 
to Slovak and Polish, which they have been taught are rela- 
tively old (and they are), will not youth be confused? It 
most certainly will. 

New textbooks, new interpretative volumes, new antholo- 
gies must be written. And here I should like to deliver a 
warning. Great care will have to be taken to make these new 
texts and anthologies appealing. Those in charge of plan- 
ning them will have to be careful never to forget they have 
two masters to serve, not one: the nation whose culture 
they are presenting, AND the American student. In the 
tradition of every Middle Zone country there are heroes and 
symbols of vital import that will appeal to the young Ameri- 
can, and “sell him,” as it were, on the race in question. 
There are other heroes who will be totally unintelligible to 
him, because of his different, that is American, background. 
It is the heroes and symbols of the first category that the 
textbook writer of the future must concentrate on. And 
above all, he must by-pass the figures that are dull. 

Up to the present, the portion of our American population 
which has its roots in Slovakia, Poland, and the rest of the 
Mid-Zone has been inarticulate. THIS, distinguished Toast- 
master, Mr. President, guests and ladies and gentlemen, 
IS NOT GOING TO BE THE CASE FOR LONG. Soon 
you in this hall are bound justly to become vocal and to 
demand the thing I have been talking about. How much 
better for the cause of harmony within our country if Ameri- 
can schoolmen answer the yearning of you folks before it 
rises to a demand. The schools of Pittsburgh should lead by 
proving that American educators appreciate Americans of 
Slovak origin, organized in the great National Slovak Society, 
because American fair-play demands that your heritage be 
taught in clear focus with those of other races. 

For one thing is certain in this uncertain world: 

No matter what the future holds for any of us, for 
America, and for the world, the SLAVS WILL HAVE 
UNMEASURABLY MORE INFLUENCE IN THE FUTURE 
THAN IN THE PAST. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the greatest potential, still unex- 
ploited, source of resistance to Communism in the world 
today does not lie in the neutralist Orient dominated by 
Nehru, but in Eastern Europe where dwell hundreds of mil- 
lions of loyal lovers of freedom. The free spirit of Janogik 
still dwells in Slovakia and everywhere behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Many millions of hearts in Eastern Europe have just 
greeted the New Year with anxiety and yet with courage. 
In the words of Jan Botto’s JanoSik they have bravely cried: 

Freedom, freedom, dear, dear freedom mine, 

For thy sake the lords are preparing the gallows for me! 

In conclusion, my friends we have just been through the 
joys of Christmas. Shall we then not all the more, as did 
Janosik, abhor the hangman’s gallows going up today 
throughout Eastern Europe. Can we longer remain indiffer- 
ent to the fate of the Slavs, fellow Christians of the Western 
Tradition ? 

From the smoking embers of Eastern European Christian 
culture even the pagan Slavic god Rodhost cries: 

No! No! NO! 

Janosik STILL LIVES and will go abroad against his 
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Land's oppressors as soon as America with an understanding 
of the historic contribution of the Mid-Zone obtained in our 
schools shakes off the bonds of ignorance. Then the voices 
of the exploited people will echo through the wide reaches 
of the Tatras: 
“Bude volat do vSech stran: Janicko! Kdeze si?!” 
“Will cry in every direction: JanoSik, where art thou?” 

I believe before God America must and WILL ANSWER, 
provided our schools honestly present Slavic culture in all 
its beauty and its power. America will turn against the 
hangmen of Marx who bind the Slavic soul of Eastern Eu- 
rope, as our hearts here tonight turn once more to the 
heights of Caktice in Slovakia. 

America will approach the gallows of sacrifice in the spirit 
of Janosik, Robin Hood of the Tatras, for our souls will 
tell us that there burns the torch of freedom for America 
and for the world today. As the peoples of Slavdom rise, 
the Communists will fall. 

Co-existence with Communists, my friends, is like making 
your bed in a snake pit. Bad education in the past would 
have us even consider the preposterous plan of co-existence 
with those who in 10 years have enslaved nearly a billion 
human beings. We need the Spirit of Janosik and we must 
for the inspiration of America, tell again the old tales of 
Slovak heroism. On the scaffold Janosik found FREEDOM. 
By releasing Eastern Europe America will PRESERVE HER 
FREEDOM! 

Away with containment and with co-existence. Away with 
George Kennan and with Nehru! 

“Janosik approaches the gallows 
in the quiet of his heart, 
For his soul is saying to him: 
it is the altar of freedom.” 
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President Pankuch, under your leadership may the Na- 
tional Slovak Society impress upon America that our hearts 
will never be quiet until the Satan’s order, which restrained 
the Legions of General Patton, in agreement with the Soviet 
General Staff, from freeing the Slavs of Central Europe, is 
rescinded by the American Government. We shall never 
more be worthy of, nor long maintain our own freedom, 
if we continually hold back our generals while the Commu- 
nists rob and murder, whether the victims be Slovaks or 
Koreans. 

JanoSik will haunt us till we reverse our policy of appease- 
ment, nor will we hear in sweet sacrificial death the trembl- 
ing invitation: 

““Janosik, come unto us! .. . 

And he goes to the gallows in the quietude of his heart, 

For his soul says to him: ‘tis the altar of freedora. 

And that voice shall cry at the resurrection of the dead, 

Will penetrate every breast, across mountains, through 
forests, 

Calling on all sides, ‘Janosik, where art thou?’ ”’ 

And so in the — of Jan Botto we here tonight 
pledge our American faith and cry: 

“Janosik, come unto us!” 

Would to God we may speedily resume the eastward march 
of General Patton! 

Until then: 

“From the Tatras to the Danube only orphans sing,” and 
needlessly! 

O America, Beloved Land, whither goest Thou? 
Quo Vadis, America? 
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